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ARE GENERAL 


MUTUAL FIRE 
PREVENTION BUREAU 
230 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Hl. 


A service organization main 
tained by the Mill Mutuals. 


THE 


UTUALS 


FIRE INSURANCE CARRIERS 


@ Any business man can 
appreciate the force of this 
fact: Mutual fire insurance is 
in a stronger position today 
than ever before in all its 


183 successful years! 


Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co. . Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co... . Kansas City, Mo. 


National Retailers Mutual Insurance Co........ .Chieago, Ill. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co... . Lansing, Mich. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co..... . Des Moines, Iowa 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co........... Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co......... Fort Worth, Texas 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co.. . . Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association......... Alton, Ill. 
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Associated Lumber Mutuals are in Business 
for the Benefit of the Policyholders. 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 


OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
Offices From the Atlantic to the Pacific © 


Gale & Stone, Boston Justin Peters, Philadelphia 
Interstate Mutual Insurance Agency Co., Mansfield, Pittsburgh. 
Lumbermens & Manufacturers Mutuals Inc. 

James S. Kemper, Mer. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha. 

Lumber Mutual Agency, 

Indianapolis, Memphis, Dallas, Kansas City. 

The Martin General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Vancouver, Portland, Spokane. 
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settlement. @ Today, in addition to OCEAN, YACHT and 
TRANSPORTATION insurance, Atlantic issues “All-Risk” World Everywhere 
policies on JEWELRY, FINE ARTS, FURS, etc. @ Atlantic 
solicits from reputable brokers accounts which deserve 
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the advantages of its Non-Assessable Participating 
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* ORI 
: OUND PRINCIPLES 


*never need to be changed! 


Mutual Casualty Insurance has grown steadily and surely The only aim and purpose of Mutual Casualty Insurance was 
through the years. It has widened and deepened ... . it to benefit the policyholder . . . . to provide him with the 
greatest possible protection at the lowest possible cost. And 
this basic aim remains the same today, in every member of 
the far-flung Mutual family. 


has met new problems as they came along .. . . it has 

developed in keeping with the changing scene. 

Today, the Mutual Structure is so vast, and so vastly im- ‘4 
Mutual Casualty Insurance has proved its soundness by its 


portant, that its founders could hardly recognize it. But they inspiring record of success and savings, through not just one 


could easily recognize the fundamental principles upon which critical period, but many. Today, as always, Mutual Casualty 
it operates because they have remained the same from the Insurance stands ready to protect its policyholders fully, 
beginning. and to save money for them in the process. 





STABILITY 1914 Assets 8 12,549.26__ oan _..Surplus $ 2,811.05 
The Hardware Mutual Casualty 1919 Assets S 129,440.83 ‘ _..-Surplus $ 8,771.94 
Company adheres strictly to the om » « _ e- 
fundamental principles of sound 1924 Assets $ 948,179.41 : -Surplus $ 186,405.71 
protection. Study this record of 1929 Assets $3,459,731.33~ ~~ ~~ _Surplus $ 687,964.48 
its stability, as shown by assets and 1934 Assets $6,312,755.20_ : Surplus $1,005,980.86 
surplus, since 1914: 











HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
Home Office: STEVENS POINT, WIS. 


Appleton, Wis. Dallas, Texas Indianapolis, Ind. Minneapolis, Minn. Portland, Oregon 
Atlanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich. Los Angeles, Calif. Newark, N. J. Rochester, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. Duluth, Minn, Madison, Wis. Omaha, Neb. St. Paul, Minn. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Fond du Lac, Wis. Milwaukee, Wis. Owatonna, Minn. San Francisco, Calif. 


Chicago, Il. Toronto, Canada 
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THIS MONTH 


HE convention season comes as a 

natural in the Fall and our October 
issue joins in the procession with an 
editorial on "The Value of Organiza- 
tion''; there is also a preview of the big 
mutual gathering in progress at Des 
Moines, and a brief mention of other 
meetings of insurance interest held 
here and there. ® Fire Prevention de- 
servedly consumes considerable space 
and the practical suggestions in the 
various component articles may well 
be taken to heart by both company 
men and policyholders. ® ‘Bunk of 
the Month'’ gets into swing again, and 
while it is regrettable that controversy 
must needs grow warm occasionally we 
have a shrewd suspicion that our 
readers, both stock and mutual, get 
some "'kick'’ out of it, and perhaps 
profit somewhat by the argument. 
® News items fill in the chinks, and 
those who are interested in agency 
matters should not miss the Georgia 
Supreme Court Decision on Page nine- 
teen. So much crowded in on thé 
Editor's desk at the last minute that the 
remaining comment on ‘Fire Insurance 
In The Courts'' which was to have been 
continued in October from our last 
issue has had to go over another month. 


* 
NEXT MONTH 


O add zest we will print an article 

on Health Insurance by Professor 
Kulp who never fails to write with both 
sparkle and authority. Convention 
papers will be reviewed and altogether 
the next issue should be one of the most 
readable of the entire year. 
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J. RAY MURPHY 


Commissioner of Insurance 


State of lowa 


ESIDES being already a celebrity of countrywide renown as National Com- 

mander of the American Legion, Commissioner Murphy is beginning the 
work of administering the affairs of the lowa Insurance Department in a manner 
to bring him further laurels. His training has been largely in the legal field 
with emphasis on tax problems that have come to his attention as Chairman 
of the lowa Board of Assessment and Review. Because of his varied business 
experience, involving close inspection of statistical matters, he is equipped to 
look at both sides of questions and to render unbiased judgments. Being of 
genial disposition his popularity would seem assured not only in lowa Depart- 
ment circles, but likewise among his associates in the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners. 
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HIS is the season of conventions, at least of in- 

surance conventions, and the persistence of these 

annual national gatherings emphasizes the inev- 
itable conclusion that there must be something of value 
in the concept. Whatever of worth there may be in the 
spirit of personal fraternity which results from the 
coming together of large groups, the motivating force 
behind any such assembly is the in- 
estimable power of organization. A 
successful convention in itself is a 
product of a vast amount of or- 
ganization. The best of them are 
planned a year or several years in 
advance. A smooth working pro- 
gram of well-conducted features 
may seem to the average listener as merely the outgrowth 
of extemporaneous genius but unless there is a plan 
behind it, even down to the small detail of opening and 
closing the convention room door as late-comers straggle 
in, any session may find itself on the brink of chaos. 

We had not expected to dwell much on conventions in 
this discussion. As a matter of fact most conventions are 
successful since any that fail of their purpose are 
abandoned, and thus those which survive are the fittest. 
There are exceptional individuals who seem to take 
naturally to convention management. In any live asso- 
ciation these personalities rise to the top, and others, 
more gifted in the conduct of office affairs than in ar- 
ranging public functions, are glad (and sometimes too 
glad) to leave the multitudinous items of big meetings 
to those who are veterans in the work. The true con- 
vention man is never so delighted as when in the midst 
of the mill of crowding events that cluster about him 
in a great meeting. Harassed by a thousand details and 
mentally and physically reduced to the limpness of the 
proverbial rag when the final gavel falls, he yet would 
not have missed the affair for anything, and, after the 
first depressive reaction, quickly becomes buoyant with 
plans for a greater convention a year hence. 

The rank and file man in attendance may have similar 
reactions, but the convention will have missed its mark 
if it has not impressed him deeply with the essential 
need of preserving and building up his organization. 
Perhaps, when he gets back to his desk and looks over 
his traveling and hotel expense, or calls the bookkeeper 


@ @ @ THE VALUE OF 
ORGANIZATION 
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to check on the amount he has contributed in dues and 
assessments to his association, and estimates the cost of 
his own time in attending the past convention, he may 
have fleeting doubts as to the practical worth of the 
entire get-together procedure. Has his membership been 
worth the $100 or $1000 that it has cost? Can he put 
his finger upon any definite benefit which the organiza- 
tion has brought in past years? Why not coast along, 
outside of the association, and spend the money for new 
office equipment, more advertising, more pepping up the 
personnel? Others in similar lines do not contribute and 
nothing happens to them. After all, would his business 
go to pot if he dropped his company representation in 
the big organization ? 


One of the best ways to answer this question is to 
visualize what any industry would be without its organ- 
ization. Competitors cannot always stress competition. 
A thousand concerns selling wholesale hardware, or wall- 
paper, cannot, efficiently, behave like rugged individual- 
ists when attacking common problems. A horde of ex- 
clusive representatives of single firms, each trying to 
put through or to block desirable or undesirable legislation 
at various state houses, would get nowhere. Campaigns 
for the general good of the business could not exist un- 
less a group agreed to concentrate its ideas under the 
management of one head, or a small committee, to handle 
the details for all. Ruinous price-cutting could never be 
done away with if a thousand sales-managers each con- 
tinued to suspect the other and were unwilling to become 
associated with other sales-managers in eradicating the 
evils which are a liability to the business of each. Like- 
wise policies of a definite stand on tariff regulations, or 
interstate commerce, or any of the questions which 
assume national or international 
outlines could scarcely be for- 
mulated, and much less pro 
moted, by any means other than 
organization work. The threat 
of biased statesmen or ruthless- 
ly entrenched monopolies under- 
stands no other language except 
as expressed by the power of association opposition. The 
safety of even the most opinionated and egoistic individ 
ual is, more than he knows, dependent upon the pre 
paredness of his fellows. Without solidarity much of 
our boasted freedom of action would cease to exist. 

HAT then does the head of a business get from his 
organization? Tirst, of a certainty, he gets peace 
of mind—a sense of security—from the knowledge that 
surprise attacks from unexpected directions will not 
overwhelm him because a central eye is keeping watch. 

Then there are processes and methods which may be 
developed, in conference, with benefit to everybody con- 
cerned, yet leaving the utmost latitude for individual 
initiative in the application of the new ideas. The patent 
pool of the automobile industry is a conspicuous example 
of the excellent working of a reasonable plan which 
otherwise might have developed into a situation which 
would have been a stumbling block for every car man- 
ufacturer. Whether the members of an organization deal 
in intangible services, or in things as distinctly material as 
soft coal or mill work, they are confronted with dozens 
of problems which can best be solved by acting together 
and, in fact, have no other solution than cooperation. 

No association which is worthwhile is found in a 
position of continually angling for new members. If it 
has justified the hope of its initial incorporators it should 
grow by force of its achievements after it is once on its 
feet. Therefore, these words are not addressed to those 
who are outside of any group which is fighting the battle 
for all similar units whether members or not; nor have 
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we seen many, if any, cases of or 
ganization members dropping out un 
less compelled to do so by acts of 
their own. For, thinking over the 
matter calmly, the inescapable con 
clusion must come that getting bus 
iness is accomplished not alone by 
taking it from some one else, but by 
developing new ideas, new products, 
and launching out into rich new fields 
toward which only a_ well-adminis- 
tered association can point the way. 

The mutual associations are in a 
fortunate position. They are thriv- 
ing as from year to year they hold 
their conventions, and sit together in 
round table discussions, and work in 
close cooperation for the promotion 
of the best ideals of the business. A 
glance at the record will show that 
the greater mutual growth has sprung 


from the results of such national 
mutual congresses. The present 
mutual convention, the largest in 


years, tells a story of good manage 
ment and good will, and demonstrates 
again that nothing like 


SUCCESS 


stucceeds 


About Agents 


h YR most of the way we can check 

with the sentiments in the fol 
lowing interesting editorial from the 
National Underwriter. 


Assaults on Agency System 


“Much discussion at the 
convention of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents will be about attempts 
to take business away from agents. Every 
threat of this type has been thoroughly 
discussed, but very little has been said 
about one feature—-that every one of these 
movements has been prefaced by a state 
ment that in that particular case better 
ervice than agents could give was needed 

“Right or wrong, such statements cannot 
he ignored. If they are correct, political 
pressure, threats of patronage reprisals and 
the like cannot do more than temporarily 
stave off the inevitable loss of business. 
Thus it should be definitely up to the 
National association, not to fight progress. 
but to put its membership in a_ position 
where it can render a service of equal or 
better grade. On the other hand, if the 
tatements are false, they should be spiked 
it once. But it is useless to try to spike 
them unless the agents not only have 
facilities for giving improved service but 
are actually using them. Agents can be 
certain their competitors are using every- 
thing available. 

“Recent developments, particularly in 
middle western territory, have put power 
ful weapons in the hands of agents. 
Coverages such as the supplemental con- 
tract and the new merchandise and fixture 
form are aimed squarely at marine and 
non-affiliated competition. It would be in 
teresting to learn how many of the mem 
hers of the National association are ac- 
tually using them, particularly how many 
of the members who do the most complain 
ing about competition. 

“Last year one of the state 
ecretarics, in his annual report, 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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ABOUT 


Running Comment on What Is In the Magazines 
and the Mail That Comes to the Desk of the Editor. 


66 DUCATION and 
ao will be the theme of L'r. 
Robert \l. Hutchins, Presi- 
dent of the University of Chicago, 
at the mutual convention banquet at 
Des Moines on the evening of Octo 
ber 9th. While we would not venture 
a prophecy as to what he will say, 
we do want to commend to our read 
ers the following paragraph which 
was the conclusion to his recent 
address to Chicago University grad 
uates. This indicates what sort of a 
man he is. 

“So | am worried about your morals. 
This University will not have done _ its 
whole duty to the nation if you give way 
before the current of contemporary life. 
Selicve me, you are closer to the truth 
now than you ever will be again. Do not 
let “practical” men tell you that you 
should surrender your ideals because they 
are impractical. Do not be reconciled to 
dishonesty, indecency, and brutality be 


cause gentlemanly ways have been dis 


covered of being dishonest, indecent, and 
As time passes resist the corrup 
Take your 


brutal. 


tion that must come with it. 


business” 


stand now before time has corrupted you 
Before you know it, it will be too late. 
Courage, temperance, liberality, honor, 
justice, wisdom, reason, and understand 
ing, these are still the virtues. In_ the 
intellectual virtues this University has 
tried to train you. The life you have 
led here should have helped you toward 
the rest. If come what may you hold 
them fast, you will do honor to yourselves 
and to the University, and you will serve 
your country.” 
ee ee ® 


Commissioners Name 
Committee Heads 


COMMITTEES OF THE NATIONAI 
CONVENTION OF INSURANCE COM- 
missioners have just been announced 
by William <A. Sullivan, president. 
The committee chairmen are: Acct 
dent and health, George .\. Drown, 
Arizona; actuarial bureau, Robert L. 
Bowen, Ohio; insurance 
companies, I*rnest Illinois ; 


assets of 
Palmer, 


blanks, Walter A. Robinson, Ohio: 
codification of rulings. Harry J. 


Mortenson, Wisconsin; conservation, 











Frank Julian, Alabama; credentials, 
Wesley S. Hanna, Maryland; defini- 
tion and interpretation of underwrit- 
ing powers, Louis H. Pink, New 
York; examinations, Jess G. Read, 
Oklahoma. 

Fidelity and Surety, C. A. Gough, 
New Jersey; fire insurance, Ray 
Murphy, Iowa; fraternal insurance, 
Jackson Cochrane, Colorado; laws 
and legislation, John C. Blackall, 
Connecticut ; life committee, Jos. S. 
Tobin, Tennessee; miscellaneous, 
Owen B. Hunt, Pennsylvania; pub- 
licity and conservation, Sam B. King, 
South Carolina; rates of insurance 
companies; rates of mortality, 
Charles F. Hobbs, Kansas; reserves 
other than life, John IK. Sullivan, 
New Hampshire; social insurance, 
W. V. Knott, Florida; standardiza- 
tion of agents’ applications and _li- 
censes, Dan C. Boney, North Car- 
olina. 

Taxation, E. A. Smith, Utah; un- 
authorized insurance, John J. Holmes, 
Montana; unfinished business, W. Lb. 
Harrison, Georgia; valuation of se- 
curities, Louis H. Pink, New York; 
workmen’s compensation, Harry EF. 
McClain, Indiana; subcommittee on 
workmen’s compensation, Louis H. 
Pink, New York. 

Special committees : Interstate liqui- 
dations and reorganizations, Louis H. 
Pink, New York; convention dates 
and meeting place, [ernest Palmer, 
Illinois; company ratings, Harry E. 
McClain, Indiana ; miscellarieous pre- 
miums, Jos. S. Tobin, Tennessee. 

(For Complete List Including Full Membership 

See Page 27) 


Yetka’s Stand on Rating 
Books 


THE MINNESOTA COMMISSIONER IN 
\ STATEMENT ISSUED ON SEPTEMBER 
13 said that his original order con- 
cerning the use of rating books in 
solicitation of insurance had been 
misinterpreted and that he had not 
retreated from his initial position, 
which was intended to be a warning 
that improper use of rating books 
would constitute grounds for license 
revocation. 

In part, the statement said: ‘‘The 
surrender, lapsation or cancellation 
of an established insurance policy, 
particularly a life insurance policy, 
in any sound and solvent company 
almost invariably involves loss to the 
policyholder and benefits only the 
agent who obtains a commission for 
writing in its place a new policy. The 
Department further holds that it is 
improper conduct for an agent to use 
in the solicitation of business any cir- 
cular, pamphlet or publication which 
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contains any untrue, deceptive or 
misleading statements of fact, wheth 
er derogatory or otherwise.” 


Stock Agents To Advertise 


ONE ITEM IN THE PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF IN 
surance Agents in their Convention 
just held at Rochester, New York, 
was a proposed plan for advertising 
of members in their local territories. 
The scheme of the service is to 
supply newspaper ad. copy, window 
posters and blotters, four model sales 
letters each month, ideas for solicita- 
tions, manuscripts of short insurance 
talks, outlines of sales campaigns and 
a monthly house organ called the 
“The Councilor”. The theme idea in 
the campaign is to be “Consult your 
insurance agent often. His advice 
saves money and saves future regret”. 

This should do something to im 
prove the standard of such advertising 
above that now in evidence. At least 
it should prevent the often ridiculous 
statements which have frequently 
found their way into local, as well as 
national publicity in the past, and if 
objectionable matter is published 
there will be a named source which 
can be held responsible. 


Termites Baffle Underwriters 


THOSE PESKY LITTLE CRITTERS 
WHICH HAVE ALL THE INDUSTRY OF 
the ant family coupled with the 
ferocious appetite of the goat, have 
been receiving attention lately be- 
cause their inroads have been noticed 
farther north than ever before. Not 
long ago the John Hayes Hammond 
Museum at Gloucester, Massa 
chusetts, was found to have been rid- 
dled by termites which threatened 
even some of the art treasures in the 
building. Companies which never 
thought of this hazard before have 
been studying its underwriting pos 
sibilities but there is a general dis 
position to shy away from it. 

ee @ @ 


Oklahoma Tightens 
Regulation 


SECRETARY SHARPE W. PHILPOTT OF 
THE OKLAHOMA INSURANCE BOARD IS 
working on the problem of establish- 
ing a control regulation program cal- 
culated to develop gradually a higher 
standard for insurance companies and 
agents throughout the state. To fur- 
ther the purpose of gaining the re- 
spect and confidence of the public 
the Secretary has appointed an agency 
secretary to work with the State 
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Board, who is to devote his time to 
making investigations of parties ap- 
plying for licenses, and allowing 
companies to be represented only by 
high grade men. As a part of the 
campaign, Secretary Philpott has just 
completed a tour of the state during 
which he studied local conditions 
with respect to insurance, concen- 
trating on fire and casualty lines, and 
going over the situation as to risks 
and rates. 
eee 


Mutuals Engineers Will Hold 
Meeting 


A CONFERENCE OF MEMBERS OF 
TILE ENGINEERING STAFFS OF VARIOUS 
mutual insurance companies will be 
held at [Edgewater Beach Hotel on 
October 28th and 29th. Prevention 
will be the underlying subject of the 
many talks to be delivered and the 
round table discussions of methods 
of reducing hazards for the benefit of 
the public and the companies. 

(For Program See Page 27) 


Life Companies Advocate 
Safety Advertising 


INDICATION THAT THE LIFE IN 
SURANCE COMPANIES ARE INCREAS 
ingly anxious over the mounting 


death rate from automobile accidents, 
is found in the suggestion of a na- 
tional safety advertising campaign 
by R. Palmer of the Equitable Life 
of New York in a recent address be- 
fore the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference. He pointed out that acci- 
dents cost insurance companies over 
$400,000,000 annually from which he 
drew the conclusion that they could 
well afford to collaborate on spend 
ing a million dollars yearly for a 
publicity program. 

It was his idea that a plan should 
he followed out to “apply to the pub- 
lic field the same accident prevention 
methods that have proved successful 
in the industrial field, utilizing the 
principle of segregated responsibility 
and direct supervision.” The theory 
was expressed that if a few states, 
for even as many as two consecutive 
years, could show a reduction of 
25% to 50% in motor vehicle deaths, 
“the parade of better accident records 
would be started.” In New Jersey 
the goal of a 50% reduction was set 
in a contest sponsored at the recent 
state-wide safety meeting. 


Accident prevention in the automo 
bile field is receiving more space in 
the public press than ever before, 
which is a preliminary, it is hoped, 
to something constructive being done 
about the accident situation by fur 
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ther legislation and appeal to the 
common sense of drivers. 

\n item now going the rounds and 
stirring up public discussion is that 
show the average time of a 
woman motorist’s reaction to a 


tests 


danger signal by moving her foot 
from the throttle to the brake 
pedal is 604/1000th of a sec- 


ond as compared with 547/1000ths 
of a second for men. This, of course, 


opens up an old argument and the 
value of the data may be more in 
the promotion of discussion about 


the accidents than in practical results. 
But if everybody talks about acei 


dents, the general total should 
gradually grow less. 
* » e 


Test Georgia Law Requiring 
Commissions to Agents 


\ MANDAMUS HAS 
MILED BY THE WARTFORD STEAM 
oiler and W. M. Francis, an em 
ployee, to test the constitutionality of 
the new agent’s qualification law of 
(seorgia which bars. salaried em- 
ployees of insurance companies as 
resident agents. .\ hearing was set 
for Octeber 5th in the Fulton Su- 
perior Court at Atlanta. 

The new act expressly provides 
that the words “resident agent” shall 
not include any salaried employee of 
insurance company doing busi 
ness in the state. It is contended that 
this section of the law hampers op 
cration in Georgia and being “ar 
hitrary and not for the protection of 
the people” is unconstitutional. 


ACTION BEEN 


any 


In connection with the suit, I. 
Robertson Jones, General Manager 
of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives, issued the follow 
ing statement: 

“The agent of plaintiff company in this 
suit, the Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
and Insurance Company, was chosen by lot 
from the member companies of the As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety Ex 
ecutives doing business in the State of 
(jeorgia. 

“It is obviously necessary that the suit 


he sponsored by the agent of a single 
company and therefore the selection of 
this company in the manner stated was 


agreed upon. 

“This statement is made for the pur 
pose of clearly indicating that this suit 
instituted independently by the 
plaintiff company through its agent, but 
was, on the other hand, instituted by the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
executives.” 


was not 


Factory Employment Gains 


if IS ESTIMATED BY THE UNITED 
STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR THAT 
the manufacturing industry in August 
gained 180,000 workers over the 
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number employed in July. This lifts 
the level of employment up to that 
of March, 1931. On this basis week- 
ly wages in such industries are esti- 
mated to have increased about $8,- 
900,000, all of which should look 
good for at least some departments 
of the casualty insurance business. 


N. Y. Mutuals 


THE FEDERATION OF NEW YORK 
STATE COOPERATIVE AGENTS MET AT 
(ieneva, New York with more than 
four hundred registered. J. Blane 
Towne, Saratoga Springs, was re- 
clected president for the coming year. 
(ther officers are J. Hurley, vice 
president, and Russell T. Lain, Secre 
tary-treasurer. 

The principal speaker was Morris 
S. Tremain, Comptroller, State of 
New York, and president of the 
Merchants Mutual Casualty of But- 
falo. He emphasized the dangers of 
state insurance. 


FIRE | 
NEWS 


Expect Decision on Missouri 
Compromise 


PIE SUPREME COURT IS 
EXPECTED TO HAND DOWN AN OPINION 
at an early date on the question of 
whether the 16% percent fire insur- 
ance rate litigation, pending for years 
in the courts, should be settled on the 
basis agreed to last May by Super- 
intendent R. Emmett ©’Malley of 
the Missouri Department and attor- 
neys for the stock companies. The 
proposed compromise was submitted 
to the court at Jefferson City on 
September 20th and was taken under 
advisement. 


MISSOURI 


Under the terms of the proposed 
settlement the policyholders would 
receive 20 percent of the premiums 
that have been impounded since June 
Ist, 1930 and the balance would go to 
the companies, their agents and at 
torneys and for the payment of cer 


tain expenses of the Missouri De 
partment. A readjustment of the 
rate classifications would later be 


made and individual risks would be 
re-rated with the result that rates 
would finally be about five percent 
below the level prevailing in Missouri 
prior to November 15th, 1922. 

The whole case goes back to the 
dispute between the stock fire insur- 
ance companies and the Missouri De- 





partment when former  Superin- 
tendent Ben C. Hyde issued an order 
calling for a 10 percent reduction in 
rates to take effect November 15th, 
1922. It has been fought in the Fed- 
eral and State Courts ever since. The 
compromise agreed to by the Insur- 
ance Commissioner and the com- 
panies went before the Missouri Su- 
preme Court on an appeal from a 
ruling of Circuit Judge Sevier who 
refused to accept the compromise. 
The proposed compromise is being 
resisted by attorneys for a group of 
policyholders who claim that Super- 
intendent ©’ Malley has no legal right 
to enter into an agreement signing 
away the rights of policyholders and 
that it is not fair to the people of 
the state. 
ee @ ® 


Eighteen Million on Frisco 
Schools 


\S A SIDELIGHT ON THE NEED OF 
CALIFORNIA FOR COMPETITION IN 
solicitation for covering school prop- 
erty it was revealed recently that 
the public schools of San Francisco 
have just been insured in stock com- 
panies for over $18,000,000 with the 
prospect that very soon an additional 
$2,000,000 will be placed. 

It was said that the city schools 
had never been insured before but 
that a recent opinion of the Attorney 
General stated that the Board of 
I<ducation must insure its buildings. 
\s matters stand now, the out-of- 
the-state mutuals which are equipped 
to handle large policies cannot take 
school buildings in California because 
of the veto last July by Governor 
Merriam of a bill which would have 
remedied this restriction. The mag- 
nitude of insurance needs on school 
property will doubtless make the 
people of San Francisco pay more 
attention to the desirability of mutual 
coverage on public property than ever 
before. 

e* @ @ 


Criticize Hail Adjustments 
in Oklahoma 


THE MANNER IN WHICH HAIL 
LOSSES WERE ADJUSTED IN OKLA- 
homa was severely criticized by C. R. 
Street, Vice President of the Great 
American and Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Co-operation in Loss Ad- 
justment Practices, in a report pre- 
sented to the Western Underwriters 
Association. Mr. Street stated that 
the Oklahoma losses were very 


poorly adjusted and that the insureds 
in many cases were greatly overpaid 











in settling the claims. He cited this 
particular case to show the need for 
co-operation and support of the Fire 
Companies’ Adjustment Bureau, 
which is maintained by the stock in- 
surance companies. 


Florida Hurricane Loss 


300,000 


IT IS ESTIMATED THAT THE RECENT 
FLORIDA HURRICANE RESULTED IN 
damage which will be about $300,000 
in total amount. This estimate, made 
by B. H. Clapp, General Manager of 
the Southeastern Department of the 
lire Companies Adjustment Bureau, 
whose members suffered losses in 
Naples, ort Myers, Sarasota, Brad- 
enton, Tampa, St. Petersburg, Clear- 
water and Tarpon Springs. It did 
not include the loss to the Davis 
causeway to Clearwater, which, he 
reported, was covered under an all- 
risk form. 
ee e@ ® 


Self-Insurancs for 


Los Angeles Schools 


THE MUNICIPAL LEAGUE OF LOS 
ANGELES, A POLITICAL ORGANIZATION, 
has issued a press release giving the 
information that the League is con- 
sidering the sponsorship of a self- 
insurance plan for the school districts. 
This would be permitted under the 
terms of a statute passed at the last 
session of the California legislature. 

The School Board is said to have 
several members who are in the in- 
surance business and may be counted 
on to oppose the new idea, but the 
matter of insurance on schools has 
been very thoroughly aired during 
the recent campaign to obtain better 
competitive conditions in the state 
and while the self-insurance idea may 
not succeed, some drastic change 
from the present system is indicated. 


August Fire Loss Declines 
in Wisconsin 


FIRE LOSSES IN THE UNITED STATES 
IN AUGUST, AS ESTIMATED BY THE 
National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, was $18,137,606.00. This is a 
decrease of $1,156,559.00 from the 
fire losses for July, 1935, or 5.9 per- 
cent, and a decrease of $1,476,086.00, 
or 7.5 percent from the losses of 
August, 1934. 

For the first seven months of 1935 
the estimated fire loss is $173,891,- 
320.00 as compared with $197,151,- 
693.00 for the corresponding period 
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of 1934, and $224,904,141.00 for the 
corresponding period of 1933. If the 
trend of the losses during 1935 con- 
tinues until the end of the year, the 
total fire loss for this year will be 
almost $30,000,000 less than that for 
1934. 


lires to the number of 180 oc- 
curred during August in the United 
States and Canada causing a loss of 
$10,000 or more each. Fight fires did 
damage of over $100,000 each, two 
accounted for more than $250,000 
apiece, and one approached a half a 
million dollars gone up in flames. 


Mutual Loss Meeting 
Subjects 


PLANS ARE RAPIDLY MATURING FOR 
THE MEETING OF THE MUTUAL FIRE 
loss Managers to be held at Buffalo, 
N. Y., Nov. 12th and 13th, Delegates 
from different parts of the country 
will discuss the general subjects of 
Co-ordination of Mutual Loss Ad- 
justments, Home Office Handling of 
Losses, Relation Between Loss and 
Underwriting Departments, Qualifi- 
cations Which a First Class Adjuster 
Should Possess, Adjustments Under 
Non-concurrent Contracts, Mill and 
Elevator Adjustments. The sessions 
will be at the Statler Hotel. 


Pearl Reinsures Montana 
Property 


IT HAS BEEN ANNOUNCED THAT 
COMMISSIONER HOLMES OF MONTANA 
has established a rate of $2.20 per 
hundred dollars of valuation for 
state property and other public build- 
ings insured in the State Fire In 
surance lund recently created. 

The State Board of Examiners has 
effected a reinsurance contract with 
the Pearl of London whereby the 
earl is to receive $1.40 per one hun- 
dred dollars valuation. A_ bulletin 
issued by the Commissioner voices 
objection to the, Pearl contract and 
explains the necessity of charging the 
rate of $2.20. The amount paid to 
Pearl is a fixed charge for every risk 
the State Fund assumes. An addi- 
tional fixed charge of 4% on. the 
gross premiums is to be transferred 
to the Firemen’s Disability Fund and 
the lire Marshal Fund. 

The technicalities surrounding and 
growing out of the situation is mak- 
ing the state property coverage ques- 
tion a matter of large interest among 
the insurance fraternity in the state. 
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Automobile Liability Rates 


in Mass. 


\ FINAL PROMULGATION HAS BEEN 
MADE FOR AUTO LIABILITY INSURANCE 
rates for 1936 in Massachusetts. 
Commissioner DeCelles says they 
have been set at about 142% above 
the rates of 1935. Ciuest coverage is 
not included, this being now volun 
tary and fixed at a flat rate of $3.25 
throughout the state. Insurance com- 
panies generally, have advocated a 
considerably higher rate and also 
agents have asked for larger com- 
Both of these requests 
were denied. It was the contention 
of the stock companies that they had 
lost more than $2,000,000 annually 


t 


Missions. 


since the introduction of the com- 
pulsory form of insurance in the 
state. 


Minor Can Legally Use Car 


A\ NEW YORK COURT HAS HELD IN 
THE CASE OF DEVITT VS. CONTINENTAL 
Casualty, 281 N. Y. S. 336, that, 
where a statute required every auto 
mobile liability policy to cover in 
sured against statutory liability for 
negligence of person “legally using 
owner’s automobile with owner’s per 
mission,” then the phrase “legally us 
ing the owner’s automobile” referred 
to the relation between the owner and 
the operator and not to an instance 
where a person operating a car under 
the statutory age was thus guilty of 
a crime. Said the court: “The mean- 
ing of the phrase . . . evidently refers 
to the relation existing between the 
operator and the owner. For ex- 
ample, if the operator of a car has 
stolen it, and is using it without the 
knowledge or consent of the owner, 
then the operator is not legally using 
or operating the same.” 
e ee ® 


Casualty Actuarial Society, 
November 15th 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
CASUALTY ACTUARIAL SOCIETY FOR 
1935 is to be held at the Hotel New 
Yorker in New York City on the 
fifteenth of November. The subject of 
automobile liability rating will be the 
theme of an informal discussion. <A 
dinner is to close the session. Papers 


read at these meetings are of high 
importance, especially to the tech- 
nician, and reprints will be available 
after adjournment. 

(Notes continued on Page 24) 
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MUTUAL INSURANCE PRESENTS 
THE 1935 CONVENTION 


Y RITING about a convention 
W which is in progress is always 
a futile task because the 
event itself so completely out-tops 
anything which may be said about it. 
There can be no adequate description 
of the crowds in the hotels, the con- 
versational hum in the lobbies, the 
meeting of groups of old friends, the 
business deals consumated, the enter- 
taining, the golf, the satisfaction of 
feeling oneself as part of a bouyant 
enterprise, the elation of being in on 
big things. The convention sessions 
are the magnet, the continual climax 
of the occasion, but the side issues 
are, collectively, quite as important. 
Who can explain the spirit of a con- 
vention, and where is the fraternal 
bond in business affairs so well in 
evidence at a mutual gathering? 


HE general scene at a convention 

is an unceasing news release. 
The newspaper of each day is the 
program which this year is so full 
of good things that the delegates will 
have to make a careful selection and 
arrange an itinerary in order to con 
nect with the features most essential 
to individual needs. But all can come 
together at the banquet where on the 
evening of the ninth, the annual 
mutual feast will be spread to the 
accompaniment of music and 
good fellowship. There will also be 
good speaking, for Dr. Hutchins, 
who will deliver the chief address is 
a most engaging personality, either 
on or off of the platform, and con- 
tact with him is a refreshing ex- 
perience. Outstanding as an educa 
tor, he has been in the thick of the 
battle for freedom of opinion, at the 
same time remaining sound on the 
fundamentals of Americanism. To 
catch an advance glimpse of the 
quality of this man’s views, it is sug 
gested that you read the first item in 
the “Notes About the Insurance 
World” section of this magazine, on 
page Six. 


LOC yal 


\s to the program, it is not com 
plete as the Journal presses start, but 
just as a swift resumé of features al- 
ready decided upon at our dead 
line date, we present the following, 
which readers will please recognize 
as not giving full mention of all the 
activities of the big meeting. The 
printed program available at the 
registration desk will contain all de- 
tails. 


HE meetings will include the Fortieth 

Annual Gathering of the National 
Association of Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies, B. Rees Jones, Des Moines, lowa, 
President; Nineteenth Annual Meeting of 
the Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies, J. J. Fitzgerald, Indianapolis, 
President; Fifth Mutual Insurance Ad- 
vertising-Sales Conference, Len H. Jones, 
Mansfield, Ohio, President; and an ad- 
journed meeting of the National Assocja- 
tion of Automotive Mutual Insurance 
Companies, C. N. Jacobs, Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin, President. 

General sessions of the convention will 
be at the Fort Des Moines Hotel, with 
meetings of the Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies and the Mutual 
Advertising-Sales Conference at Hotel 
Savery. The convention will open on 
Monday, October 7th, with various com- 
mittee and board meetings. The first gen- 
eral session will be on Monday evening 
under the Chairmanship of B. Rees Jones, 
President of the Town Mutual Dwelling 
Insurance Company, Des Moines. The 
principal speaker will be Honorable Clyde 
Herring, Governor of Iowa, and Dr, J. P. 
Ryan of Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa 
will speak upon “Benjamin Franklin.” The 
convention will get into full swing on 
Tuesday with meetings of various groups 
of farm mutual insurance executives and 
an all-day session of advertising men. At 
a general session Tuesday afternoon the 
delegates will be addressed by Honorable 
J. Ray Murphy, Commissioner of Insur- 
ance for the State of Iowa, who will be 
followed by Rk. M. Plaister of Moody’s 
Investors Service upon the subject of “In- 
vestments” who will, in turn, be followed 
by Mr. Leo Pastolsky of the Brookings 
Institute who will speak upon “Current 
Monetary Problems.” Wednesday’s ses- 
sions will be given over largely to auto- 
mobile and casualty subjects, with numer- 
ous speakers prominent in the field of 
mutual insurance. The annual banquet on 
Wednesday evening at the Fort Des 
Moines Hotel is expected to attract up- 
wards to a thousand persons to hear Dr. 
Robert Maynard Hutchins, President of 
Chicago University. 

An outstanding feature of the conven- 
tion will be the Mutual Insurance Adver- 
tising Exhibit, which will occupy the en- 
tire mezzanine floor of the Fort Des 
Moines Hotel. The usual golf tourna- 
ment will be staged on Monday afternoon. 

Other speakers not mentioned above will 
be A. H. Meyers, President, Indiana 
Farmers Mutual Insurance Company of 
Indianapolis; Clarence W. Glover, Amer- 
ican Mutual Alliance, Chicago; W. A. 
Rutledge, Secretary, Farmers Mutual 
Hail Insurance Association at Des 
Moines; J. E. Kennedy, Executive Secre- 
tary, Wisconsin Mutual Insurance Alli- 
ance, Madison; Professor Henry Giese, 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa; Dr. V. 
N. Valgren, Principal Agricultural Eco- 


nomist, Farm Credit Administration, 
Washington; W. H. Burhop, Secretary, 
Employers Mutual Liability Insurance 


Company, Wausau; Milo A. White, Sec- 
retary, Fremont Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Fremont, Michigan; L. P. 
Dendel, Secretary, Michigan State A‘ssoci- 
ation of Mutual Insurance Companies; 
Dr. Louis A. Warren, Director of Lincoln 





National Life Foundation, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana; Maxwell Droke, Publisher, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana; C. H. La Fleur, 
President, Sales Engineering Institute, 
Minneapolis; and Len H. Jones, Advertis- 
ing Manager, Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Company Mansfield, Ohio. 
& * * 

LARGE part of the success of 

a convention is in the hands of 
the various committees charged with 
managing the details. Below are the 
names and assignments of those who 
have done such a good job in the 
present instance: 


CONVENTION COMMITTEES 





BANQUET 
James Sharp, Jr. 
Burns Davison 


Lester Jones 
Harry Gross, Jr. 
Ace Rowe 
REGISTRATION 
Harold Evans 1.. G. Thomas 
H. J. Rowe 
GOLF 
Carl Rutledge 
Gus Scurlock 
HOTEL 


Glen Blount 
R. F. Nelson 


John Gunn, Jr. 
J. E. Robb 


Harry Carson 

Bryan Connell 

John Hynes 
BUDGET FINANCE 

Dave Milligan Harry F. Gross 

RECEPTION 

Wesley Johnson N. E. Kyle 

W. Leo Hess E. E. Curry 

Clyde Corbin H. A. Watson 

Wilbert Treimer G. G. Killebrew 

C. W. Layman G. G. Scurlock 

C. H. Thornton J. Lindley Coon 

Carl P. Rutledge R. D. Austin 

B. F. Keeney A. L. Pascal 

Geo. W. Cain L. E. Humphrey 


GROUP SESSIONS 
W. S. Rutledge, Chairman 
John Evans Leonard Sharp 
N. E. Kyle 

TRANSPORTATION 
Harold Evans, Chairman 
Jim Dunlop Hal Byers 


L. E. Humphrey \ce Rowe 
Wilbert Treimer Harold Watson 
C. F. Swanson Earl Anderson 
R. E. Nelson 

MUSIC 
Harry L. Gross, Chairman 
LL. T. Jones B. Davison 


Roy D. Newton 
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FIRE 


INTRODUCTION 
By T. ALFRED FLEMING, 


Chairman, N.F.P.A. Committee on Fire 
Prevention and Clean-up Compaign. 


HE anniversary of the Chicago 

! Fire of October 9, 1871, is now 
commemorated by the observ- 
ance of International Fire Prevention 
Week, set apart by presidential and 
royal proclamations. This campaign 
is intended to impress upon the pub- 
lic consciousness the enormity of our 
unnecessary fire waste of life and 
property to the end that dangerous 
conditions may be improved and fire 
carelessness eliminated. When _ in- 
telligently and consistently applied, it 
has been demonstrated that fire pre 
vention pays big dividends not only 
to individuals but communities. Fire 








Every loss by fire, whether in- 
sured or not, is absolute, a permanent 
lowering of our national wealth and 
resources by exactly the amount of 
each loss, since the insurance com- 
panies are simply collecting and dis- 
bursing agencies, taking from the 
many to pay the few. The United 
States will be really civilized only 
when the question, “Was it insured?” 
is supplanted by the question, “Was 
it’ preventable?” 

—RALPH RICHMAN. 
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AND ITS PREVENTION 


Prevention Week should be only a 
part of an all-year-round program. 
Permanent practical results are se- 
cured through continuous activities. 
Loss of Life by Fire—Two-thirds 
of the entire total of approximately 
10,000 who were burned to death in 
the last twelve months lost their lives 
in residences or apartments. Almost 
one third of the total were children 
of immature age. 
Property Loss from fire— 


 RERRES or eens ee $229, 198,050 

I she oe anos See 221,439,350 

| SRE as eee ace Ff 549,062,124 

1934 (estimated)............. 262,848,122 
ee @ ® 


E might enjoy the spectacle of 

seeing the “fire engines go by” 
less if we realized that we are paying 
the cost of that run and also the value 
of whatever is burned. The cost of 
equipment, maintenance and operation 
of the fire department is an essential 
item in every municipal budget sup 
plied by tax funds. As fire calls in 
crease, taxes must increase. No one 
likes to be taxed. Receipt of a tax 
bill is generally the beginning of a 
storm of disapproval. We deplore 
the income tax, the gas tax, the sales 
tax and the inheritance tax and beg 
for relief. If some one presented us 
with a bill for the fire tax annually, 


Something of the History of 
Fire Prevention Week and -a 
Symposium of Articles by Men 
Who Know the Practical Value 
of Care in Avoiding Flames in 
the Handling of Various Kinds 
of Properties. 


COURTESY OF NATIONAL FIRE PREVENTION 
ASSOCIATION 


we would raise a howl that would 
reach high heaven, yet we are paying 
it just the same. It is included in the 
cost of everything we buy, from food 
and clothing to machinery and fix 
tures. Nothing escapes. All the fire 
loss plus the cost of doing business is 
passed on to the ultimate consumer 
through the channels of industrial 
trade. Over 85 per cent of the fires 
of 1934 were caused by carelessness 
or design, 

Fire is always a deadly enemy of 
industry: if a factory burns, men are 
thrown out of work, investments are 
lost or impaired and the entire com 
munity shares the adverse effect of 
lost purchasing power and destroyed 
opportunity. Taxable property is re- 
moved from tax rolls and the result- 
ing decrease must be made up by the 
more careful and fortunate. Fire 
prevention is both a duty and an ob- 
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ligation: it means actual savings to us 
all. 

One hundred and twenty-five bil- 
lion cigarettes were consumed in the 
United States in 1934. This is an 
average of one thousand for every 
man, woman and child. It is an in- 
crease of fourteen billion in twelve 
months. Every cigarette burning is 
a potential fire hazard. The fire loss 
from this cause alone in 1934 was 
$18,048,750. 

ee @ @ 
Construction 
pp teens the first five minutes 
determines whether or not a fire 
will become a conflagration. Con- 
struction conditions which permit the 
spread of superheated air, gases and 
flame throughout the building before 
the fire department arrives assist in 
spreading flames until the entire 
building is involved and the commu- 
nity endangered. The fault rests with 
the architect in planning the building. 
It is easy to determine the hazardous 
sections of the structure. These can 
be cut off so as to preclude the early 
spread of dangerous products of com- 
bustion and then equipped with suit 
able automatic alarm devices. lire 
stopping of walls, protection of verti- 
cal openings, such as stairways, 
elevator shafts and ventilating flues, 
will resist fire spread and give time 
for fire department response. Statis- 
tics show that one per cent of the 
number of fires produces over sixty 
per cent of the financial loss. The 
application of fire control and the 
segregation of dangerous — sections 
would have made these large losses 
impossible. 
ee @ 
Homes 
Hi startling and continuous in 
crease in the number of fires in 
residences calls for direct and imme- 
diate action. Fifty-six per cent of 
home fires originate in the basement. 
\n open cellar stairway, unprotected 
clothes chute, dumbwaiter or open 
spaces in the walls or partitions, allow 
deadly fumes to pass upward almost 
immediately, thus endangering the 
lives of occupants and involving the 
entire building in flames before the 
alarm is sent in. Over fifty per cent 
of the home fire loss of life and prop- 
erty might be saved by fire-stopping 
walls, placing tight-fitting doors on 
clothes and other chutes, covering the 
ceiling with metal lath and 
cement plaster, placing a heavy two 
inch solid hardwood door at the stair 
landing and installing a fire detector 
to give notice of an unusual rise of 
temperature. 

Atties, roofs and chimneys supply 
the cause for twenty-two per cent of 
residence The remedy for 


good 


losses. 
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these is proper construction of chim- 
neys, fire-resistant roofs and clean 
attics. 

Education in the proper use of 
electrical appliances, protection for 
open fireplaces and stoves, and the 
elimination of flammable liquids for 
cleaning purposes and _ starting fires 
would reduce the remaining fire 
causes to a minimum. 


Agriculture 

A! ‘CORDING to the Agricultural 

Committee of the National Fire 
Waste Council, one-third of the na- 
tional fire loss of life and property 
takes place in rural and agricultural 
districts. This being true, there is a 
great opportunity for each town and 
city to do some real constructive work 
for community. betterment. If every 
municipality would sponsor or assist 
in directing a program throughout 
the country, our fire prevention cam 
paign would reach every home and 
farm. The 4-H Clubs have accom- 
plished a great deal along this line in 
some states. Their work deserves 
our united support. Let us place 
every emphasis on an educational 
agricultural program. The results in 
your municipality will be increased 
in the ratio of your contribution to 
your surrounding country districts. 


Exposure from other buildings... 
Matches, smoking, ete...... : 
Defective chimneys and flues. . 


Misuse of electricity re 
Spontaneous combustion 

TES C8 TOOTS: 6.5 6cc cess 
Petroleum and its products 


Unknown causes (probably largely preventable) 





Specialization in fire fighting has 
become almost universal throughout 
the United States. The exchange of 
ideas by leaders in the fire service 
has brought about a high state of 
efficiency through schools of training, 
sponsored by fire chiefs’ associations, 
state colleges and federal educational 
bureaus. Short courses of instruc- 
tion for firemen have been conducted 
in forty-one states of the union in the 
last year. Many states have adopted 
a system of regional schools, by which 
special training is brought to different 
districts in the state so that the largest 
number possible may avail themselves 
of this extra course. Over three 
hundred state or regional schools 
were held in the last twelve months, 
with an attendance of more than 
twenty-five thousand firemen. 


Causes 
Hike figures given below on indi 
vidual causes of fire are taken 
from the report of the Actuarial 
Bureau of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, adding 25 per cent for 
uninsured property and fires through- 
out the country which are not re- 
ported. 
Only the ten causes having largest 
amount of annual are noted 
herein. 


loss 


1933 


sanbcehaesaecithaleleeecssmwetate $ 20,280,994 


18,048,750 
17,694,459 
16,195,465 
12,201,322 
9,899,719 
9,126,485 
9,017,961 
8,203,409 
127,337,870 


Yoy and Your Fire Department 
By H. L. MINER, 


Manager, Safety and Fire Prevention Division, E. 1. du Pont de Nemours and 
Company, Inc.. (President N.F.P.A.) 


AVE you visited your fire de- 
H partment recently? Has the 
department had to make a hurried call 
to your home or place of business in 
response to an alarm of fire? The 
safety of the lives of the loved ones 
in your home and the security of your 
property depend largely upon how 
well you and your fire department 
co-operate with each other. 

Too many of us are apparently un 
concerned about the fire loss in our 
communities. We see our fire de 
partment racing to answer an alarm 
and quickly extinguish the fire. As a 
result a false sense of safety causes 
us to say to ourselves: “ire certainly 
will not start in my house or my place 


of business, vet, if it should, that is 
the firemen’s problem.” While it is 
true that the fire department is em 
ployed by us to prevent and_ fight 
fires, we are not relieved of the re 
sponsibility for causing them. 

In European countries there is a 
presumption of negligence upon the 
part of the owner or occupant having 
a fire—and unless he can prove that 
there was no negligence or careless 
ness, he is required to stand the loss 
that may be done to neighboring prop- 
erties as well as his own loss. In Ger- 
many, if found guilty of negligence 
or carelessness, the property owner 
or occupant also pays the city for the 
cost of extinguishing the fire and 











sometimes he pays a fine in addition. 
Furthermore, in that country every 
able-bodied man is liable for con- 
scription into the fire service to per- 
form drills and assist at fires. 

In this country only a few mini- 
cipalities have laws making persons 
liable for their negligence or careless- 
ness. A fire is considered a misfor- 
tune. One result of this difference in 
attitude between our country and for- 
eign countries is shown in a compar- 
ison of the per capita fire losses. Very 
few of our cities over 20,000 popula- 
tion have an annual loss of less than 
one dollar per capita, while in Europe 
very few go over one dollar. The 
loss in Hamburg, Germany, last year 
was six cents per capita; in Vienna, 
Austria, eight cents ; and in Shanghai, 
China, it was nine cents. 


e@ @ @ 
PPROXIMATELY 10,000 peo- 


ple lose their lives and about 
twice that many are crippled or 
maimed by fire in this country every 
year. Two-thirds of this loss of lives 
and injuries occurs in homes,—for 
the most part to women, children, 
aged and infirm people. The most 
distressing fact is that probably all of 
the fires causing this loss could easily 
have been prevented. 

In addition to this loss of precious 
lives and untold suffering and grief, 
fire costs the people of our country 
well over a billion dollars a year. We 
pay for fire through direct losses, 
through property taxes for providing 
and maintaining the fire department, 
the fire alarm system, and the water 
works system. We pay for fire in 
our insurance premiums, and some of 
it is added to the prices of com 
modities we buy every day. 

One of the largest and most essen- 
tial expenses of your local govern 
ment, about ten per cent of the total 
budget, is for the support of the fire 
department. It is maintained to re- 
duce the fire waste by preventing 
fires, retarding their spread, and. ex- 
tinguishing them. However, without 
your earnest co-operation the fire de- 
partment cannot function properly- 
you both must work together. 

Fires do not just happen. They 
start from known hazards which may 
easily be eliminated or safeguarded 
by a little serious consideration and 
care on the part of each one of us. 


The home is a very dangerous place 
from a fire hazard standpoint. In the 
last decade there has been a startling 
increase in the number of dwelling 
fires. About 30% of our dwelling 
fires are caused from careless smok- 
ing and use of matches. 

Are your heating appliances prop- 
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erly protected, and your chimneys 
kept in good condition so that they 
will not ignite near-by combustible 
material? Does your house have a 
fire-resistive roof covering? Do you 
allow rubbish to accumulate in your 
basement, attic, or closets? Do you 
have metal receptacles for hot ashes? 
Is the electric wiring in safe condi- 
tion and properly fused? Are the 
members of your household careful 
in the use of electrical appliances ? 
Do you use flammable liquids such as 
gasoline and kerosene for dry clean- 
ing or other purposes? These are the 
common hazards that cause most of 
the fires in our homes. 


O you know how to eliminate 

these hazards? If you don’t, 
ask your fire department what to do, 
or better still, ask them to make an 
inspection of your premises and ad- 
vise you. Tiremen are experts in 
finding fire hazards. Most fire de- 
partments inspect business and in- 
dustrial property every few months 
and some inspect dwellings once a 
year. This is an important part of 
their work and they need your help 
to do it efficiently. Don’t wait until 
you or your neighbor experience a 
tragic loss-—profit from the expe- 
riences of those hundreds of other 
people who, every day in the year, 
lose a friend, relative, home, or fac 
tory from fire. 

Do you have some first aid fire ex- 
tinguishers in your home with which 
to hold a fire in check until the fire 
department arrives? Does each mem 
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ber of your family know how to turn 
in an alarm? Are your children given 
ample instruction in fire prevention 
and life safety, either by yourself or 
in the schools ? 

\ four-year-old boy was playing 
with his two-year-old sister and other 
playmates recently when the sister 
ventured too near a grass fire. Her 
clothing flamed up and in a few min- 
utes she was lying on the ground, 
screaming in agony. The boy knew 
what to do because his father had in- 
structed his children for such emer- 
gencies. While their playmates fled 
in terror, the four-year-old boy 
threw himself over his sister’s body 
and smothered the flames. 


Let us take another example. \n 
eleven-year-old girl was watching 
some small boys toasting apples over 
an open fire. A six-year-old boy’s 
clothing caught fire. She saved the 
boy’s life by holding her hand over 
his nostrils, preventing the inhalation 
of flames and smoke, and she rolled 
him in dirt until the flames were ex 
tinguished. She had been instructed 
at school. 

lire prevention is a simple matter. 
It requires only a little care and 
thought on your part and close con 
tact with your fire department. Your 
fire chief in the performance of his 
duties is anxious to help you. Visit 
the fire department before it has to 
visit you. When a fire occurs the 
firemen are ready to give their lives 
for your safety. Are you doing your 
part in preventing fires? Vire pre 
vention begins with you—-whoever 
you are and wherever you are! 


Fire Prevention In Factories 
By PAUL W. PURMORT, 


Assistant Secretary, Central Manufacturers 


Matual Insurance Company 


of Van Wert, Ohio. 


He average factory building is 

planned chiefly for the efficient 
operation and management of the in- 
dustry it houses, and too frequently 
not enough attention is given to fire- 
resistive qualities of the buildings and 
to good housekeeping. Definite steps 
can be taken to lessen the chances of 
a disastrous fire, and progressive and 
successful factory officials find that 
time and effort expended in fire pre- 
vention are never wasted. 

The purpose of fire prevention in 
factories is to reduce to a minimum 
the number of severity of fires and to 
prevent deaths and injuries resulting 
from fires. When fire occurs, every- 
body loses—from the plant superin- 
tendent to the lowest paid employee— 


and from the producer of raw ma 
terials to the consumer of the finished 
product. 

While the major industries of the 
country have taken advantage of the 
technical specifications, regulations, 
and general information available for 
the control of fire hazards, a few of 
these considerations require brief 
mention. Proper building construc 
tion to prevent the start and resist 
the spread of fire is important. The 
fact that a building is fire-resistive, 
however, does not mean that fire pre- 
vention measures can be neglected, 
because in most factory buildings a 
large part of the contents is com- 
bustible. 


Stairway and elevator shafts and 
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other vertical openings that may com- 
municate fire from one floor to an- 
other should be enclosed in fire- 
resistive construction and equipped 
with approved fire doors. Floor 
areas should be subdivided by fire 
walls with fire doors on openings. 
The building should be protected 
from fire through exposure by prop- 
erly protecting window and door 
openings, and having a fire-resistive 
roof covering. 


HIE value of automatic sprinkler 


systems in factories for ex- 
tinguishing fires cannot be over- 
stressed. long experience with 


them shows that they are responsible 
for putting out or holding in check 
over 95 per cent of the fires occur- 
ring in buildings equipped with them. 
There should be plenty of first aid 
fire extinguishers, standpipes 
and hose conveniently located and 
kept in good repair with which to 
fight fires. There should be proper 
clearances between sources of heat 
and combustible material. Hazardous 
materials require special containers 
and safeguards to reduce the pos- 
sibilities of serious fires. 


also 


Fires in factories are due to a wide 
variety of causes, and while each 
plant may have special hazards which 
are peculiar to its own processes, a 
large percentage of factory fires are 
due to common causes which are 
easily preventable. Careless smok- 
ing and use of matches, accumula- 
tion of combustible rubbish, careless 
use of flammable liquids, electrical 
hazards, cutting and welding opera- 
tions are a few of the major causes. 

Obviously the most important fea- 
ture for the prevention of fire in 
factories is good “housekeeping.” 
This term covers a multitude of 
hazards and maintenance problems 
that should receive the careful at- 
tention of every plant superintendent. 
With apologies to the toothpaste in- 
dustry, we may say: “A clean prop- 
erty never decays—and seldom 
burns.” 

A wise superintendent safeguards 
every possible fire cause. He main- 
tains his buildings and fire detecting 
and extinguishing equipment in good 
operating condition. He educates 
his employees in fire prevention and 
fire fighting. 

Metal cans should be provided for 
combustible waste, and the contents 
disposed of daily. Metal lockers 
should be provided for workmen’s 
greasy and dirty clothes which are 
subject to spontaneous ignition. 
Floors should be kept clean. Clean- 


liness is especially important in pack- 
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ing rooms and similar locations 
where there are large amounts of 
highly combustible materials. Casual 
workers, such as plumbers and elec- 
tricians, should be watched closely 
because they do not have the feeling 
of responsibility of the permanent 
workmen and are more apt to be 
careless with matches, cigarettes, 
torches, ete. 
eo ee 


ANY factories have well-or- 

ganized fire brigades to care 
for their industry until the municipal 
fire department arrives. Employees 
can do much to help the management 
in preventing a fire that may put 
them all out of work or even result 
in their own deaths. Workmen 
should be instructed how to use ex- 





tinguishing equipment and to keep it 
in readiness for use, and how to do 
salvage work. Periodical drills should 
be held. 

Lastly, while it may be disturbing 
to plant operations to have outsiders 
inspect a factory, fire department and 
fire insurance inspectors should be 
treated courteously and given every 
aid in their work. An inspector does 
not like to make a bad report on a 
plant. He is there to give advice for 
the good of everyone concerned. The 
foreman should go with the inspector 
and see that his suggestions are fol- 
lowed so far as practicable. He is 
not selling fire fighting or fire pre- 
vention equipment—he is helping the 
plant management to keep profits 
coming in by keeping the plant run 
ning. 


Forest Fire Facts 


United States Forest Service 


T IS the responsibility of every 

citizen of the United States to 
make certain that no forest fire is 
started through his carelessness. If 
each and every one of us could be 
made to feel the seriousness of this 
responsibility, 90 per cent of the for- 
est fires which yearly occur in the 
United States could be prevented. 
Most of these fires are caused by the 
smoker who carelessly tosses his 
match, burning cigar, cigarette stub, 
or hot pipe heels into dry roadside 
brush or into the combustible grass 
and ground litter of the forest floor ; 
by the incendiarist who deliberately 
sets fires to destroy property; by the 
camper who fails to extinguish his 
campfire before leaving it ; by loggers, 
railroads, and others who fail to 
exercise proper safeguards against 
fire in their operations in forest areas. 
Such a high rate of human careless- 
ness can only be reduced when the 
public is made to realize the value 
of our forests and the damage such 
fires can do. The average citizen is 
probably unaware of the fact that 
the American people have burned 
and destroyed by forest fires as much 
or more timber as they have cut and 
used. 

There was an average of 156,183 
forest fires in the United States each 
year during the period 1926-30, and 
they burned over an average of 41,- 
538,895 acres each year. Twenty- 
one per cent of these fires were 
caused by smokers, 17 per cent were 
of incendiary origin, 12 per cent were 
caused by brush burning, 10 per cent 
by lightning, 9 per cent by railroads, 
and 8 per cent by campers. The re- 
mainder resulted from other miscel- 
laneous causes. 


Besides the great damage done to 
mature timber and young growth, 
forest fires destroy other intrinsic 
values. Areas that were once valuable 
for their scenic beauty are left a bar 
ren waste; recreational values are 
destroyed; wild life is driven out; 
watershed values are damaged, and 
the humus, or ground cover, is de- 
stroyed, and erosion of the soil sets 
in as a result. 

Systematic and organized protection 
against forest fires was begun only a 
little more than a quarter century 
ago. Considerable progress has been 
made in its development and exten- 
sion, but large areas still remain with 
very inadequate protection, or none 
whatever. The U.S. Forest Service’s 
fire protection organization covers 
the 160,000,000 acres within the Na- 
tional Forests. Through its develop- 
ment of protection improvements— 
lookout stations, roads and _ trails, 
communication systems, etc.—and 
through intensive organization and 
training of its personnel, material 
progress has been made in keeping 
the losses from fires to a low figure 
in the National Forests. 


e@ ee#@ 
NDER co-operative agreement 
between the Il ederal Govern- 
ment, the States and owners of 


private forest lands, organized pro- 
tection is extended to State and 
private lands. Of the 524,875,940 
acres of forest land in the country in 
need of protection, 329,407,540 are 
thus receiving some degree of or- 
ganized protection, although much of 
it is as yet inadequate. It is sig 
nificant, however, that nearly 90 per 
(Continued on Page 18) 
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Unfortunately Somewhere In Every Crowd There Is a Crook 


LIFE INSURANCE FRAUDS 


R. JONES was visibly an- 

noyed. “Mr. Struthers,” he 

addressed his caller, “your re- 
quest is outrageous; it is the last 
straw. Merely because I applied for 
$100,000 of life insurance, I fail to 
see how you are privileged to pry into 
my affairs. I passed your regular 
physical examination and paid the 
first premium in advance. It seems 
to me that should be sufficient. 

“On the contrary, you sent a man 
into the corner store and inquired 
how much whiskey I bought. Then 
you asked the elevator operator in 
my apartment house whether I enter- 
tained women in my wife’s absence. 
Next, you asked my business asso- 
ciates as to my finances. Now you 
cap the climax by having the effron- 
tery to come to my office and demand 
a detailed statement of my affairs. 
By what right, might I ask, and for 
what reason ?” 

Had the insurance investigator 
been sufficiently lacking in diplomacy 
to tell the unvarnished truth, at this 
point in the conversation he would 
have answered in one word “Fraud.” 

The institution of life insurance is 
founded on the law of averages. 
Based on this law, the companies are 
prepared to accept your premiums 
and gamble on your premature death. 
They must insist, however, that the 
dice are not loaded against them. 
Ritter experience has taught them to 
take very little on faith. 


By KENNETH BROWN COLLINGS 


COPYRIGHT 1935 BY AMERICAN MERCURY 
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Mr. Jones was not exaggerating. 
Every time you buy a large life in- 
surance policy, the same searching in- 
vestigation is made into your affairs. 
Whether or not you find it out de- 
pends on the inspector’s ability to 
secure the necessary information 
without his efforts being brought to 
your attention. 

A strict definition of the word 
“fraud” does not cover the entire field 
of deceptions involved. The legal 
definition, boiled down to layman’s 
Language, is “Deception with the in- 
tent to cause financial loss,” and the 
particular intent of the insurance ap- 
plicant may have little bearing on the 
company’s loss. 

For instance, a chronic drunkard 
may state on an insurance applica- 
tion that he is a total abstainer, for 
no other reason than shame. But 
that won’t prevent liquor from 
shortening his life. Or natural op- 
timism may cause a man to claim that 
he can pay premiums far beyond his 
income. Yet the large amount of 


money payable to his family may be- 
come an inducement to suicide, when, 
later on, he finds that he is broke and 
can not meet the premiums. 

And married men who support mis- 
tresses do not conceal that fact to de- 
fraud anyone. 


But when a blonde 
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murders a policy holder, the life in 
surance company is out of luck. 

All kinds of deceptions are im 
portant parts of the picture, but pure, 
premeditated fraud figures in the 
majority of cases. The contest be- 
tween the defenses set up by the life 
insurance companies and the clever 
schemes of the purchasers is. still 


going on. The record reads _ like 
fiction. 
ee ®@ 
LTAMONTE JUAN 


MADERA was a wealthy 
young Nicaraguan. On a business 
trip to New York, he bought $1,000,- 
000 of life insurance. A large part of 
it called for double payments in case 
of accidental death. Shortly there- 
after, he returned to Nicaragua. 

While traveling as a passenger on a 
boat plying the waters of Lake Man 
agua, he became violently seasick. He 
ran to the steamer’s rail and, while 
vomitting over the side, fell over 
board and was drowned. At least, 
that was the story on the death cer- 
tificate. 

At one time, before the upheaval 
of the earth cut it off, Lake Managua 
was probably an arm of the sea. It 
still has forms of marine life common 
to the ocean, but not found in lakes 
elsewhere in the world. Among them 
are sharks—thousands of them. So 
when Madera’s body was not found, 
it was assumed that it had been de- 
voured by the sharks, which could 
easily have happened. 

Proofs of loss were filed, claiming 
the million dollars, plus the additional 
accidental-death benefits. Affidavits 
of numerous witnesses accompanied 
them. But when compared to the 
original applications for insurance, 
certain characteristics of the hand- 
writing on these proofs showed a 
marked resemblance to Madera’s own 
writing. So the life insurance com- 
panies borrowed a Spanish speaking 
detective from the Department of 
Justice and sent him to Nicaragua. 

Among other suspicious things, he 
discovered that the Madera family 
owned the steamship line on which 
Juan was riding at the time he met 
his death. This meant that all the 
witnesses to the event could very 
easily have been hand-picked in ad- 
vance. The ship’s officers had only to 
refuse passage to anyone who was not 
in the plot. 

The detective hired three American 
soldiers of fortune who were wise in 
the ways of the Central American 
jungle. They had a good idea where 
the trail lay but did not know how 
far it would lead them. So they 
secured mules and other equipment 
necessary for an expedition into the 
interior. 
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Ninety miles from Managua—six 
days on mule back—they found a 
cabin. At midnight they burst in the 
door. Altamonte Juan Madera— 
alive and in good health—hurled a 
chair at the intruders. One of the 
free-lance hirelings ducked the chair 
and fired his pistol at Madera. Just 
in time, the detective saw the gun. He 
struck it aside with his hand and 
ruined the aim. 

All of his efforts had been concen 
trated on finding Madera alive, thus 
saving the payment of more than $1,- 
000,000. And just when the detective 
found him, his employee lost his head 
and tried to kill the insured. Had 
that bullet found its mark, the com 
pany would have had to pay the 
money anyway. All of their efforts 
would have been wasted. 

The corporation of which Mr. 
Johnson was president was in a tight 
spot. Lefore renewing its loans, the 
bankers demanded that Johnson in- 
sure his life for $1,000,000. This he 
did, naming the corporation as 
heneficiary, and at the same time tak- 
ing out a $200,000 policy in favor of 
his family. 

Johnson denied that he had evet 
suffered from any serious ailments. 
llowever, before issuing the policies, 
the companies verified this from his 
family doctor. This gentleman stated 
that he had never treated Johnson for 
anything more serious than a com- 
mon cold. 

Two months later Johnson died of 
heart failure. 

ee @ @ 


VERY shrewd investigator by 

the name of John MelIntyre was 
assigned to the case. The next day 
he presented himself to the members 
of the corporation and explained his 
position. The policies were well 
within the contestable period, and if 
the beneficiary desired prompt pay- 
ment, it behooved them to co-operate. 
They executed an order over the cor- 
porate seal, addressed “To whom it 
may concern.” The corporation gave 
permission to any one concerned to 
furnish the investigator with all facts 
in the case. 

Why they gave this authority no 
one will ever know. Whether they 
were afraid that a refusal would 
arouse suspicion where none already 
existed, or whether the particular 
officer who executed the document 
was ignorant of the fraud, is a ques- 
tion. 

But armed with this letter, Mece- 
Intyre went to the family doctor who 
defended his original statement that 
Johnson was never seriously ill. The 
neighbors, however, were more loqua- 
cious. They said that Johnson had 
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only recently spent some time at 
Battle Creek Sanitarium. 

The inquiry moved to Battle Creek, 
where the officials honored the letter 
of authority. They opened their files. 
Johnson, it now appeared, has been 
examined in New York by two life 
insurance doctors. To guard against 
an adverse record, he had paid for his 
own unofficial examination. The 
doctors found albumin, heart trouble, 
and high blood pressure. They told 
him he had better consult his family 
doctor. Johnson did so, and he was 
promptly shipped off to Battle Creek. 
The treatment which he received tem- 
porarily pepped him up sufficiently to 
pass the examination. 

When the corporation discovered 
what facts were in McIntyre’s hands, 
it was glad to settle for the return 
of the actual premiums paid—the 
fraud was too apparent. For Mr. 
Johnson, on entering the sanitarium, 
had been both careless and truthful. 
He stated as his reason for taking 
treatment that he had been refused 
life insurance, 


R. LIE ANY, an officer of a life 

insurance company, was enjoy- 
ing a concert. The artists were all 
patients in a tuberculosis sanitarium. 
The Non-Sectarian Tubercular Re- 
lief Society of America encouraged 
their patients to stage amateur 
theatricals ; they bolstered the morale 
of the institution. 

Mr. Heany’s eyes were continually 
straying from the stage to his pro- 
gram. Something about it—he wasn't 
sure what—fascinated him. When 
the performance was over, he carried 
the program home. 

A few days later, he discovered the 
answer. Many of the names of the 
actors were also on the rolls of his 
company. They were collecting a 
monthly disability income. There 
were several unusual things about the 
situation. Here were a lot of people 
who had bought their life insurance 
in cities and towns scattered all over 
the United States. Practically all of 
them had developed consumption 
within a remarkably short time after 
passing excellent physical examina- 
tions. And now they were ail under 
one roof. 

The companies investigated, and 
one patient confessed. This was the 
modus operandi: The patients would 
spend about six months in the san- 
itarium—long enough to heal the 
lung lesions temporarily, and long 
enough, in most cases, for their 
money to run out. Then they re- 
turned to their home towns, saying 
nothing about where they had been. 
The usual stethoscopic examination 





of the chest will not detect an incip- 
ient case of T.B.. nor a healed lesion. 
So when they arrived home, they 
purchased life insurance policies with 
disability-income riders attached. Of 
course, they denied any tubercular 
history. 

The next step was to wait until the 
contestable period expired—formerly 
a year in most companies, it is now 
two years—and put in a claim for 
disability. Then they returned to the 
same sanitarium, sure of a com- 
fortable income for life. 

Involving, as it did, about 160 
fraudulent cases in the one institution, 
this was the most colossal life insur- 
ance fraud ever perpetrated. It also 
represents the only type of life insur- 
ance swindle which does not depend 
for success on death—real or faked. 


N Montana, there lived a young 

man by the name of Richards. 
He was insured for $50,000 under a 
term policy. Such policies expire 
automatically on a_ definite date. 
About fifteen days before this expira- 
tion date, Richards wrote the com- 
pany and demanded $6,000 as the 
price for not killing himself. He 
said that he was destitute; that his 
wife and children were in dire need 
of food and clothing; that unless the 
company wished to pay the full $50,- 
iion. He set a dead line for receiving 
000, they had better accept his proposi- 
the money, about five days before the 
end of the term. 

Life insurance companies will not 
bargain in such a way, but this one 
quietly sent an investigator to 
Richards’ home town to look the sit- 
uation over. He found the facts as 
stated: Richards and his family were 
in a deplorable state. 

Swearing each of them to secrecy, 
the adjuster got four of the would- 
be suicide’s best friends together, in- 
cluding his doctor, and told them the 
circumstances. They agreed to keep 
tabs on him until the expiration of 
the policy. After that, the incentive 
to kill himself would be gone, and he 
would undoubtedly change his mind. 

The four friends took turns in the 
vigil. One or more of them golfed, 
ate, and played bridge with Richards. 
By hook or by crook, they managed 
to keep track of him twenty-four 
hours a day. They had a hunch that 
his method would be poison, so the 
doctor was always somewhere in the 
offing with a stomach pump. 

The final night arrived, and they 
were playing bridge in Richards’ 
house. The host excused himself and 
went to the bathroom. When he 
stayed too long, his friends broke in 
the door and found he had swallowed 
bichloride of mercury tablets. 











. The doctor ran out to his car, re- 
turned with the pump, and imme- 
diately emptied Richards’ stomach. 
Then they took him to a hospital and 
kept him under observation until the 
next day. 

He lived to thank the insurance ad- 
juster and his friends for blocking his 
attempt. 
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R. WAVERLY was a business 

man in a small western town. 
He had a friend by the name of 
Hayes, who was an undertaker in a 
neighboring city. The undertaker, 
among other things, had charge of the 
disposal of the pauper dead. 

One day Waverly went to the city 
to visit Hayes, who late that night 
drove him home in his car. Going 
over the mountains, the car stalled— 
this was the undertaker’s story—and 
Waverly got out and cranked. A few 
minutes later Hayes turned to say 


something to him and found him 
dead. He lifted him into the car, 


turned around, and drove back to his 
undertaking parlor in the city. 

The usual death notices were pub- 
lished, and two days later a funeral 
was held and Waverly was cremated. 
Not until this was done did Mrs. 
Waverly claim payment of a life in- 
surance policy of $22,500. 

An adjuster interviewed the work- 
man who had actually burned the 
body. From his description, there 
marked = differences between — the 
weight and height of the man he had 
cremated and those of Waverly. 

Mrs. Waverly’s- mail was watched, 
and in time her husband was located 
in Nebraska. He and the undertaker 
both went to prison. 

Of course, the body which was 
actually burned was one of the pauper 


dead. Haves had sidetracked it en 
route to a dental school, where it 
was destined for dissection by the 
students. 
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N agent insured a man by the 

name of french. The applicant 
was in perfectly good health, but he 
did not pay the premium in advance. 
This meant that the policy would not 
he in foree until it was delivered to 
him and the premium paid. 

About a week later, the agent 
phoned Mr. French, and his wife an- 
swered. She was told the policy was 
ready for delivery. Mrs. lrench said 
to bring it right up to the house and 
collect the premium. She met the 
her 
she 


agent at the door and told him 
husband was taking a bath, so 
would pay for the policy. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. French 
was lying in the house 


dead ! 
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The agent had chanced to phone a 
few minutes after his death. As the 
result, Mrs. French had thought up 
the fraud on the spur of the moment. 
It had no chance whatever of going 
undetected ; it was too crude. 

Despite the fact that in this case no 
one concerned intended fraud, a life 
insurance company was very nearly 
cheated of $40,000. 

A Mr. Mathews of Missouri regis- 
tered at a New York Hotel. He wrote 
out a will, piled his securities where 
they would be found, and dived out 
of the window. From his careful 
preparations, it was obvious that he 
was in complete possession of all his 
faculties. 

The body was shipped west, and 
difficulties arose. His family wished 
to bury him with all of the usual 
benefits of his church. Because he 
was a suicide, they could not do so. 
“However,” said the clergy, in ef- 
fect, “if he was not sane at the time 
of his act, we will conduct a church 
service for him.” 

The family wired a private detec- 
tive in New York and instructed him 
to ascertain the details. The detective 
thought he knew on which side his 
bread was buttered; he knew _ his 
clients hoped to find that Mr. 
Mathews was insane; and he set out 
to prove it. 

He located the hotel’s house officer 
and gave him a ten-dollar bill. To- 
gether they went to the local clergy 
in an effort to obtain an ecclesiastic 
release of the body. The house officer 
invented a marvelous piece of pure 
fiction about the strange actions of 
Mr. Mathews while in the hotel. He 
told how he had hallucinations ; how 
he had run around the corridors in 
his underwear ; how he knocked on all 
the doors. In short, he convinced the 
church authorities that Mathews was 
out of his mind, and they sent the re- 
lease to Missouri. 

Two months later, Mathew’s heirs 
claimed payment of a $40,000 life in- 
surance policy. /f was votd in case 
of suicide while sane, but under Mis- 
souri law would have to be paid if 
Mathews was insane. 

The hoax was admitted and_ the 
snarl finally untangled, but not before 
an insurance adjuster had accumu- 
lated a lot of gray hairs. 

Aman who was insured for $50,000 
in a mid-western life insurance com- 
pany murdered his worst enemy. The 
insurance had nothing to do with the 
murder—that is, at the time. After 
the crime was committed, when 
lawvers were demanding huge sums 
of money to defend him, he thought 
of his insurance. If he was executed, 
the company would lose $50,000. He 
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made them a proposition to use their 
legal staff to defend him. get him ac- 
quitted if possible, and thus save 
their money. 

His proposition was refused. Such 
acts are against public policy. 

ee @ 
R. BLACK was vice-president 
of a large chain store system. 
He passed the necessary physical ex- 
aminations and bought $1,550,000 of 
life insurance. The last of the 
policies was obtained in August, and 
in December of the same year, Black 
died in a diabetic coma. 

Several investigations led nowhere. 
Black undoubtedly was a_ diabetic 
sufferer when he bought the insur- 
ance. But there was no proof that he 
knew it, and if he was ignorant of his 
condition, there was no fraud. 

$1,500,000 was paid to his ben- 
eficiary. The company with the re 
maining $150,000 at stake was con 
vinced that fraud was involved and 
refused to give up. linally the insur- 
ance agent who wrote the policies let 
something slip. 

Mr. Black had a golfing friend who 
was an unlicensed osteopath. The 
agent mentioned that this man was 
demanding $25,000 from Black's es 
tate. “lor what?” wondered the ad- 
juster, and made it his business to 
find out. It turned out to be the price 
which the osteopath demanded for 
keeping his mouth shut. When he 
didn’t collect, he gave the game away. 

lor nine years, Black had known 
he was a diabetic. To keep it a 
secret, he had avoided dealing with 
local doctors or chemists. Through 
the medium of the osteopath, he sent 
specimens to a laboratory in Chicago. 
This firm analyzed the specimens and, 
by mail, advised the osteopath as to 
the treatment of his unknown patient. 

Enough insulin wall) temporarily 
clear the system of detectable traces 
of sugar. Black took large quantities 
of it just before his examination, and 
that is why the insurance doctors 
missed his condition. 

The remaining $150,000 was never 
paid, The companies which had al- 
ready settled sued for the return of 
their money. They succeeded in get 
ting about half of it back, and litiga 
tion consumed the balance. 

ee ®@ 


All life insurance is mutual to the 
extent that living policy holders con- 
tribute the money which goes to the 
estates of the dead. If the living are 
defrauded, their insurance is bound 
to cost them more, and they do not 
enjoy paying for another man’s 
crookedness. 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Facts About Fire 


(Continued from Page 14) 


cent of the acreage burned over dur- 
ing the period 1926-30 was in the 37 
per cent of the forest area without 
any organized protection, whereas 
only 10 per cent of the burned over 
area was in the 63 per cent of forest 
lands which had some protection. 
That systematic and organized pro- 
tection work has caused a sharp re- 
duction in fire damage is therefore 
amply demonstrated. 

While efficient fire detection and 
fire fighting have made much prog- 
ress, forest fires are still a serious 
national problem. Much further in- 
tensification of fire protection and 
extension of organized protection to 
all forest areas is urgently needed. 
But the best way to stop fires is to 
keep them from starting, and this 
means co-operation in the prevention 
of forest fires on the part of every- 
one who lives near, works in, visits, 
or merely passes through a forest 
area. 

eee 


THE COUNTRY HOME 


HILE on his usual night run 

flying the mail from New York 
to Chicago an aviator noticed a small 
fire burning in a detached building 
on a large country estate. Although 
he had a very close time schedule, he 
realized that lives as well as prop- 
erty were at stake, so he left his route 
and on reaching the location of the 
fire and near-by homes he flew low, 
encircling the district until the roar 
of his plane had awakened the resi- 
dents of the home endangered and 
those close by. He then resumed his 
course westward. 

A few days later, while passing 
over the same territory by daylight, 
he was shocked to find the charred 
ruins of what was once the home 
and outbuildings of a large farm 
estate. The loss was $68,000. This 
is but grim evidence of the fact that 
fires do occur even among wealthy 
families and the results are liable to 
be complete and final, particularly in 
rural districts. Whether the country 
house is old or new, the materials of 
which it is built are such that once 
a fire starts it often gets beyond con- 
trol with unbelievable speed. 


Early Americans had a healthy re- 
gard for flames and a self-preserving 
inclination which has disappeared in 
later generations. Grandfather con- 
sidered that to be a good citizen you 
should pay your taxes, serve on juries 
and patrol your home for fire. Stoves 
and fireplaces were numerous in 
every home and lights were carried. 
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Hazards were infinitely greater, yet 
homes seldom burned and a stigma 
of disgrace attached to all owners 
when fire occurred. 


HE evolution of modern house- 

hold conveniences has changed 
the picture and with much safer 
equipment we have become the most 
wasteful people on earth. Over one- 
third of the one-quarter billion an- 
nual fire loss takes place in rural and 
agricultural sections. One-quarter 
of the life loss of the nation is in 
these areas, and a large percentage 
of these fires result in complete loss 
of buildings and contents. 

Here are a few minor suggestions 
applying to every home: 

Remove all rubbish, papers, dis- 
carded clothing and broken or un- 
used furniture from cellars, closets 
or attics. 

Install portable extinguishers on 
every floor and in the basement, and 
see that members of the household 
know how to use them. 

Provide metal containers with 
hinged covers for the storage of all 
flammable polishes, cleaning fluids, 
mops, oily cloths, etc. 

Carefully inspect all electrical cords 
and appliances. Be sure your fuses 
are not over 15 amperes. 

Supply properly fitting screens for 
all fireplaces. 

Be sure that no draperies or cur- 
tains are near the flame of candles or 
portable heaters. 

To place a rug over the register 
of a pipeless furnace may be decora- 
tive, but also disastrous. 

Never use kerosene or gasoline to 
hasten or start a fire. 

Secure a metal incinerator for rub- 
bish burned on the grounds. 

See that every member of the 
household knows where to call and 
what to say in calling for help. 
Minutes are all that stand between 
partial and complete loss. 

We have a few major features to 
suggest : 

Equip your home and other build- 
ings with a good fire detection sys- 
tem. 

Since over fifty per cent of home 
fires start in the basement, firestop 
all walls. Cover ceiling with metal 
lath and cement plaster. Put tight 
fitting metal doors on all chutes lead- 
ing upward and either a two-inch 
hardwood or metal-clad door at en- 
trance of the cellarway. This will 
confine the fire to that area and your 
detector system will give the alarm. 

Rebuild all chimneys which do not 
rest on solid ground foundation, also 
those showing evidence of cracking. 





No part of the house should have a 
bearing on the chimney. Unused 
stovepipe holes in chimneys should be 
carefully bricked up. 

Roofs composed of non -com- 
bustible material are not dangerous 
from sparks. 

Two stairways should connect liv- 
ing and bedroom floors. (ne may 
be cut off when you want it. 

Adequate water supply for the use 
of the fire department (if called) is 
necessary. A sizable pond made by 
damming a stream or a large, well- 
located cistern will be found valu- 
able. 

Lightning rods inspected by Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories, properly in 
stalled, supply 98 per cent protection 
from lightning fires. The wires of 
ordinary fencing should be grounded 
to permanent moisture at every 
fourth or fifth post. : 

The application of common sense 
and the use of a little money in fire 
safety will save you much distress, 
inconvenience and actual loss. 


IT’S A WOMAN’S JOB, TOO! 
By RICHARD E. VERNOR, 
Manager, Fire Prevention Department, 
Western Actuarial Bureau. 

ITH all due credit to the in- 

numerable individual and or- 
ganization activities in which women 
are engaged, there still seems to be 
plenty of room for further develop- 
ment upon the part of the fair sex 
along lines of fire safety. 

Most of us think of our homes as 
the safest places in the world, and 
yet carefully prepared statistics of 
the National Safety Council indicate 
something like 30,000 fatal home ac- 
cidents in the United States annually. 
Many of these are the result of fire, 
as evidenced by the fact that some 
300,000 American homes in one year 
had serious enough fires to neces- 
sitate calling the lire Department. 

An analysis of fire casualties shows 
that not only are a great many of 
these fires accidents to women and 


‘children, but also that the probability 


of survival is considerably less than 
in the case of the male. 

The development of an_ ever 
present fire consciousness is essential 
to safety, and indifference to it is 
often tragic. A few months ago, a 
grandmother took a small birthday 
cake to her five-year-old grandson, 
who was lying under an oxygen tent 
in a Louisville hospital. Unnoticed 
by the attendants, she lighted some 
candles on the cake before pushing 
it under the tent. The ensuing ex- 
plosion and fire killed the boy and 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Georgia Supreme Court Tells Atlanta Agents Associ- 
ation That Laws Against Restraint of Trade 


Must Be Obeyed. 


ECAUSE of a drastic rule on 

the matter of separation of 

stock and mutual representation, 
made by the Atlanta Association of 
lire Insurance Agents last year, a 
suit was brought in the Superior 
Court of the Atlantic Circuit of 
Georgia to test the legality of the 
order. 


The decision of Judge John D. 
Humphries held that the Association 
in respect to the mutual agency rule 
was “an illegal combination in re- 
straint of trade in the nature of a 
boycott” and enjoined the Association 
from the carrying out of its by-laws 
bearing on the matter. 


The case was taken to the Supreme 
Court and that tribunal has just 
handed down a comprehensive deci- 
sion which affirms the principle of 
free conduct of insurance agencies 
and in effect prevents interference in 
cases where an agent chooses to rep- 
resent both stock and mutual com- 
panies. 


No. 10632. 

Supreme Court of Georgia 
Decided September 20, 1935. 
Atlanta Association of Fire Insurance 
Agents et al. v. McDonald. 

By the Court: 

1. The defendant in error filed a petition 
in equity in an effort to enjoin an alleged 
conspiracy on the part of plaintiff in error 
to destroy his business. The evidence de- 
veloped before the auditor, to whom the 
case was referred, authorized findings of 
fact which bring the case squarely within 
the scope of the ruling of this court in 
Brown & Allen v. Jacobs Pharmacy Co., 
115 Ga. 429. 

2. The unclean-hands maxim which bars 
a complainant in equity from obtaining re- 
lief has reference to an iniquity which in- 
fects the cause of action so that to enter- 
tain it would be violative of conscience. It 
must relate directly to the transaction con- 
cerning which complaint is made. 21 C. J. 
187. See Code of 1933, Sec. 37-104. The 
rule that equity refuses to interfere wher« 
both parties are at fault does not apply 
when the faults are unequal. If the fault 
of one decidedly overbalances the other, 
equity may interfere. Sec. 37-112. The 
rule that he who would have equity must 
do equity refers to equitable rights re- 
specting the subject-matter of the action. 


Sec. 37-104. It does not embrace outside 
matters. 

3. The injunction was not too broad, 
and, in view of the issues involved in 


this case, was sufficiently definite. 

4. There is an exception that certain 
evidence specified was overlooked or mis- 
interpreted by the court below; but if there 
was any mistake in stating the evidence 
upon the particular points referred to, it 
was not of such materiality as to require 
another hearing. 


5. There was no abuse of discretion in 
rendering the judgment excepted to, and 
in taxing the fees and costs in the case. 

eee 

ECK, Presiding Justice. The record 

in this case is voluminous. We have 
given full consideration to all the assign- 
ments of error and the briefs of counsel. 

The case as it comes to us is in one 
respect unusual, if not peculiar, in that it 
was agreed by counsel for all parties in 
the case that the trial court might pass 
upon questions of fact in the case involved 
in the motion to recommit without refer- 
ring the case back to the auditor, reserving 
to each party to the cause the right to ex- 
cept to any findings of the court as fully 
and completely as if the same had been 
based upon findings by the auditor. 

It is contended also that the right of 
action to and relief awarded by the final 
decree, if any one is entitled to such relief, 
is not in the defendant in error, but so far 
as relates to the things involved in the 
case would be in a corporation of which 


The chief concern of the policyholder is whether losses will be paid promptly. 
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defendant in error is a stockholder. ‘This 
point is not well taken. The defendant in 
error introduced evidence which supports 
the auditor’s view as shown by his find- 
ings in favor of the defendant in error, 
that the latter had suffered such invasion 
of his equitable rights as merited relief. 

Some months before the case was re- 
ferred to the auditor, and after the petition 
had been amended, the court passed an 
order overruling all demurrers. No ex- 
ception was entered to this. It has there- 
fore been finally adjudicated that the 
petition as amended set forth a cause of 
action in favor of the defendant in error. 
On the hearing before the auditor evidence 
was introduced tending to support those 
allegations in the pleadings which were 
esseitial to the granting of the relief em- 
braced within the final decree rendered, 
and which the auditor had found should 
be granted. The report was approved by 
the court below. 


N rendering final judgment, the court 

filed a written opinion with which we 
are in accord. It is unnecessary to discuss 
here in detail all the matters presented by 
the record. The opinion and judgment of 
the trial court is as follows: 

“The plaintiff alleges generally that the 
defendants individually and collectively 
through the Atlanta Association of Fire 
Insurance Agents, herein designated as 


He cares 


little or nothing about which type of insurance solicitor handles his business. 
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Associat.on, conspired to injure plaintiff 
in his business by procuring cancellations 
of contracts under which plaintiff repre- 
sented certain insurance agencies; to boy- 
cott plaintiff; to unlawfully restrain com- 
petition ; to obtain a monopoly; and to fix 
prices in the insurance business, The 
plaintiff alleges that as a result of said 
combination agency contracts under which 
he had operated for years were can- 
celled, and that the defendants are con- 
spiring to cause the cancellation of other 
agency contracts held by him, and to de- 
stroy his business as an insurance agent. 
These agency contracts were lost, he al- 
leges, as the direct result of the conspiracy, 
hoyeott and threats of defendants acting 
through the Association and under the by- 
laws of the Association. 

“The prayers of the plaintiff under his 
petition as amended are: 

That he recover nominal damages. 

That the defendants, their agents, 
officials, employees and representatives be 
enjoined from interfering with plaintiff's 
business and from preventing him from 
ubtaining the right to continue his oxy 

That the defendants through the al- 
ecged combinations, be adjudged to con- 
stitute an unlawful restraint of trade and 
an unlawful coercion and boycott, and that 
each and all be enjoined from prosecuting 
and continuing such restraint of trade, boy- 
= and coercion, 

That the defendants be enjoined from 
pre dian any person, firm or corporation 
or agent thereof, and from preventing 
named companies or agents thereof, from 
doing business with plaintiff. 

5. That the defendants be enjoined from 
threatening to boycott, or withhold cus- 
tomers and patrons from persons doing 
husiness with plaintiff or who propose to 
do so, and from intimidating or coercing 
in any manner directly or indirectly, any 
insurance company or agent thereof, 
whether general or special, from doing 
business with plaintiff. 

That defendants be enjoined from 
circulating among themselves or others 
the by-laws of the defendant Association, 
adopted January 29, 1932. 

That the defendants be enjoined gen 
erally from doing anything that will in- 
terfere with plaintiff's business by boycott, 
publication, joint-action, or other restraint. 


HE answer of the defendants consti- 

tutes a general and complete denial of 
any purpose to interfere with the plaintiff 
or his business, and of any illegal act or 
purpose on their part. The defendants 
admit the existence of the Atlanta Asso- 
ciation of Fire Insurance Agents, and 
membership therein, and make direct ref- 
erence to the purposes of which the organ- 
ization as set forth in its charter and by- 
laws, which, the defendants contend, are 
legal and for the benefit of themselves, 
their respective companies, and the public 
generally, and in no way a violation of the 
plaintitf’s rights. 

The object of the corporation, as set 
forth in its charter which was granted by 
the superior court of this circuit, February 
3, 1930, is as follows 

‘The object of ai corporation is not 
pecuniary gain or profit, but the formation 
of an organization for the promotion of 
harmony and good fellowship among its 
members; for the establishment and main- 
tenance of a code of ethics for the con- 
duct of the local fire, automobile fire, and 
theft and tornado insurance business; for 
upholding and assisting in the enforcement 
of the insurance laws of the State of 
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Gcorgia; for social purposes and for the 
promotion of the general welfare and best 
interests of the local insurance.’ 

The by-laws of the Association adopted 
January 29, 1932, are lengthy, but in effect 
they bind the members of the Association 
as follows: 

1. Not to do business with non-members, 
except as provided in its by-laws. A copy 
of the by-laws appears in the brief of 
evidence reported by the auditor. 

2. Not to accept or retain the agency of 
any company, including underwriters of 
same, who has or whose general agent or 
management has agents within the juris- 
diction of this association who are not 
members of same. 

3. Fines and penalties are imposed for 
violations of the by-laws of the Associa- 
tion. 

eee 


HE case was referred to an auditor 

December 6, 1933. At that time the 
plaintiff was seeking the recovery of dam- 
ages in the sum of $88,264. However, by 
amendment, allowed December 15, 1933, 
the plaintiff amended his prayer for dam- 
ages by limiting the same to nominal dam- 
ages only. After that amendment was al- 
lowed there was no motion on the part of 
the plaintiff or defendants to revoke the 
order of reference to the auditor. The 
case is now before the court on, 

First—a motion to recommit to the 
auditor, and second—exceptions of law 
and fact to the auditor’s report. 

Counsel for the parties have agreed 
that the court may pass upon questions of 
fact in the case involved in the motion to 
recommit without referring the case back 
to the auditor, and upon all questions of 
fact in the case, reserving to each party to 
the case the right to except to any findings 
of the court as fully and completely as if 
the same had been passed upon findings by 
the auditor. 

In his report, the auditor had denom- 
inated a sub-division thereof as: ‘Opinion 
of the Auditor.’ In this division the au- 
ditor has really made findings of fact with- 
out designating them as such. Among 
them are the following: 

1. ‘It does not appear from the evidence 
introduced in this case that the associa- 
tion was organized for the purpose of 
controlling premium rates in the insurance 
business, or commission paid to insurance 
se. 

‘The evidence does not justify the in- 
ane that defendants’ purpose in or- 
ganizing and operating the association was 
to prevent or lessen competition in the in- 
surance business, but rather, as they 
claimed, to “create a more active competi- 
tion than otherwise would exist” between 
stock and mutual fire insurance companies.’ 

The court holds as a matter of law that 
the above denominated opinions of the 
auditor were in fact findings of fact, and 
holds that the same were justified under 
the cvidence, and also finds the same to 
be true as independent findings of the 
court, 

In the same division of the auditor's 
report the following appear: 

1. “It my also be true, as defendants 
claimed, that their primary purpose was 
to provide a medium of exchange of 
ideas and complete information, to pro- 
mote the ethics of insurance business, 
to protect themselves against unfair 
competition, and to unite and break up 
the alleged practice of rate-thieving and 
rebating, as set forth in the answers.” 

The court finds and holds that the 
evidence warranted a finding of the audi- 
tor to the effect stated, and the court so 





finds and holds independently of the 
auditor's findings. 

By-laws of the Association. The 
court finds that on January 29, 1932, 
the members of the association, acting 
for and on behalf of the association, 
adopted certain by-laws of the associa- 
tion, which were printedi na pamphlet 
for distribution among and guidance of 
the members. Among the provisions of 
those by-laws are the following: 

“1. No member shall represent a 
mutual company other than those per- 
mitted by the S. E. U. A. 

“2. No individual, firm or corporation 
shall be eligible for membership in this 
association if such individual, firm or 
corporation, or officers of such corpora- 
tion own stock in or operate any in- 
surance agency not a member of this 
association. 

“3. Active members shall not accept 
or retain the agency of any company, 
including underwriters of the same, who 
has or whose general agent or manager 
has agents within the jurisdiction of this 
association who are not members of 
the same. 

“4. Active members shall not accept 
or retain the agency of any fire insur- 
ance company, including underwriters 
of the same, when such company is a 
member of a group or fleet of companies, 
or is under the management or control 
of other insurance companies, unless all 
fire insurance agents of such companies 
are members of this association. 

“5. No active member of this asso- 
ciation shall pay directly or indirectly 
any commission, brokerage or other 
valuable consideration to any firm, cor- 
poration or individual on business within 
the jurisdiction of this association, ex- 
cept as hereinafter provided. 

“6. Active members shall not place 
business within the jurisdiction of this 
association with non-members, unless 
the facilities of all members have been 
exhausted, or unless so directed by the 
assured and an affidavit to that effect 
filed with the secretary-treasurer within 
ten (10) days of binding of risk. 

“7. Non-resident agents and _ non- 
resident brokers will not be required to 
become members of this association and 
are not eligible to membership. 

“8. Members of this association are 
permitted to receive business from resident 
insurance agents who are not members of 
this association, provided such member 
pays no commission or other valuable con- 
sideration, whether directly or indirectly, 
on account of or by reason of such in- 
surance business, either at the time or 
thereafter, or in any other way or form; 
and provided further that such members 
shall immediately notify the  secretary- 
treasurer of this association in writing, 
giving the name of such non-member, char- 
acter and location of insurance thus re- 
ceived, the amount of the risk and all 
other details of the transaction, including 
the premiums charged thereon and there- 
for; and provided further that said mem- 
ber pays to this association promptly an 
amount equal to 10% of the total premium 
involved, which said amount so paid, shall 
go towards promoting the objects of this 
association, the fee in no event to be less 
than $2.00. 

“9. Acceptance of business from non- 
members, except as hereinbefore provided, 
shall be a violation of the rules of this 
association and subject to the same penal- 
ties prescribed in Article XV of the by- 
laws. 

“10. Article XV of the by-laws pro- 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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HIS season there is not such a bumper crop of stock propaganda as in other 
Fields are not so fertile as they used to be when Old Uncle Edson 


and others of this period were raising an abundance of roorbacks at close in- 


tervals. 


But the Editorial bin is still full of stock bunk ready for processing in 
these columns, and the supply will last for many months. 


(Committee on Pub- 


licity and Education, please take note.} Here is a specimen from a source 


with the cute name "Loyalty." 


‘ OYALTY” is the name of a 
house organ issued by the 
Loyalty Group of stock in- 

surance companies. On the surface 

it purports to be a serious little maga- 
zine dealing with various aspects of 
the insurance business. But when 
one into it, the publication is 
seen to be of a humorous character. 

The funny stuff is not confined to 

the joke page. Instead of that the 

laughs are scattered all through. 

There is some especially hilarious 

matter beginning on page six of the 

July issue, and on page seven is a 

paragraph addressed to agents say- 

ing, “Do not fail to unload all the 
stale jokes in your system. We en- 
joy them immensely.” 

Whereupon Loyalty 
what?) launches into a 
on “Stock or Mutual 
which?” The piece 
splitting statements, 
anyone familiar 
business. 

Says Loyalty, “The policyholder wishes 
first to be certain of the ability of the car- 
rier to pay losses and provide adequate 
claim service. The cash capital of stock 
companies gives this assurance. 

“Stock company security is made prac- 
tically certain through strict supervision 
by Insurance Departments which require 
periodical examinations and filing of fre- 
quent financial statements that must com- 
ply strictly with the requirements of law. 

“With mutuals or reciprocals the same 
strict supervision cannot be enforced be- 
cause of variations in form of organiza- 
tion and the fact that any one purchasing 
such types of insurance becomes a mem- 
ber or subscriber to the company, thereby 
assuming a measure of liability for the 
losses of others, which actually puts them 
into the insurance business.” 

ee @ @ 
HUS, Loyalty has its little joke. 
But it was no joke when con- 
cerns like the Union Indemnity 
and a long list of other stock fire 
and casualty companies were found 
unable to pay losses to distressed 
policyholders within recent years. 

Cash capital” did not give assur- 
ance then, and it never can, unless 
coupled with good management and 
careful underwriting. Neither did 


gets 


(loyalty to 
dissertation 
Insurance, 
contains side- 
when read by 
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“strict supervision” prevent too many 


stock companies from getting so 
deeply involved that Insurance De- 


partments were obliged to bar them 
from states where they operated. 

So far as assets are concerned and 
strict supervision, the mutuals must 
live up to the same requirements gen- 
erally as do the companies. 
Also, it should be noted that the 
many sound reciprocals can and do 
make adequate defense of their form 
of coverage. However, the mutual 
plan is entirely different from the 
reciprocal set up. In no modern ad- 
vance premium mutual is there any 
suggestion of the policyholder being 
put in the insurance business. Where 
the assessment feature applies, it is 
universally regarded as an additional 
safeguard to be operative only in 
cases of major disasters which if they 
occurred would wipe out stock com- 
pany capital and surplus. 


stock 


Somewhat in this same connection, 
Loyalty continues : 

“All prudent persons contemplating 
mutual insurance must, therefore, investi- 
gate the company very carefully.” 

The same should be said for 
prudent persons contemplating stock 
insurance. In fact what worries the 
stock boys is that the best business 
concerns in the United States are 
more and more investigating mutual 
insurance, with the most pleasing re 
sults to mutual business. l’or when 
investigation is most thorough, the 
better the high quality of the mutuals 
shows up. In fact it 1s almost uni 
versally acknowledged among ex 
perienced insurance buyers for large 
companies, that the only way the 
stock companies can stay in the pic 
ture in a majority of cases, is by giv- 
ing “superior treatment.” As de- 
liberately said in the F. I. A. bulletin: 

“Agents or brokers are asked to watch 
their desirable risks carefully and use the 
facilities the companies have furnished 
them for keeping risks from going to the 
mutuals. Use the F. I. A. and use it be- 
fore the risk is lost.” 

This can mean only one thing, we 
believe, thatthe stock company rate 
is cut to suit the occasion where “‘de- 
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sirable risks” are concerned. Where- 
upon two questions arise, namely : 

(1) If stock company insurance is 
superior, why is the above recited method 
conceded to be the only workable means 
of meeting mutual competition ? 

(2) If the rate is cut on risks on which 
insurance is placed by buyers who know 
their business, how much is the over- 
charge to the general public who, in the 
nature of things, cannot be expected to be 
acquainted with the inner secrets of “su- 
perior treatment” ? 

At least it should be apparent that 
the way for stock insurance buyers 
to bring rates down is to call in 
mutual competition. 

e® @ @ 


Hike best Loyalty laugh is con- 


tained in the section entitled 
“Service,” dealing mostly with the 
aid given the insurer by the stock 


agent, with a cheer for adjusters and 
rating bureaus and inspectors of the 
stock variety. Says Loyalty: 

“The local agent renders the most im- 
portant service by advising the assured 
as to his needs, the best coverage avail- 
able, issuing the policy correctly, and giv- 
ing expert assistance in event of loss. 

“There are two hundred lines in a fire 
insurance policy, seventy-five of which are 
requirements in the event of loss, and the 
purchaser of stock insurance finds the 
service of the local agent immediately 
available when that service is most 
needed.” 

Well, now, all honor 
working agent, but he is, after all, 
on the average, a contact man_ pri- 
marily and his qualities vary with 
the individual, his training and_ his 
mental capacity. The Loyalty writer, 
and others, would make us_ believe 
that the merely setting up of oneself 
as a local agent endows one with all 
(jod-given gifts, providing, of course, 
stock companies are represented. If 
the same individual should represent 
a mutual company either on a com 
Mission or salary the mantle 
drops) from his) shoulders and he 
loses all knowledge of policies and 
eeneral rules, and rates, coverages, 
the correct issuance of policies, the 
ability to assist in the event of 
ete. 

As a matter of fact the mutual 
company having by virtue of the 
nature of its relationship a closer in 
terest in the welfare of the policy 
holder than the stock company can 
possibly have, * offers the agent or 
solicitor a better opportunity — to 
render a real service to the assured. 
Accounts in the press almost daily 
emphasize the lack of co-operation 
between companies and_ their 
agents. 

Mutual Policyholders are not heard 
to complain about service, whether 
losses occur or not. <As for those 
cases where losses do occur, they are 
settled on the basis of merit. Per- 


to the hard 
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loss, 


stock 


sonal friendship with an agent or rep- 
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resentative is not necessary in order 
to secure a fair settlement. (See 
quotation on this point farther along 
in this article.) The only ones to 
make such a suggestion, are the stock 
agents who apparently are desperate 
for something to say. 


And conversely, all the stock agent 
influence in the world could not keep 
the stock companies from enforcing 
the “‘sixty-day rule” whereby during 
much of the depression, losses were 
deliberately left unpaid for that 
period of time. This procedure could 
by no means be interpreted as the 
“prompt payment” boasted of by 
agents. Few, if any, mutuals took 
advantage of this means of delay 
even when times were at the worst. 
And, just by way of experiment, ask 
someone with both stock and mutual 
policies, who has suffered a loss, 
which adjuster was on hand first after 
the fire. The stocks have nothing to 
brag about in this respect. As evi- 
dence of mutual speed we submit 
the following item clipped from a 
recent issue of the Insurance Field: 
Companies Asked to Stop Holding Up 

Drafts 


Resolutions were adopted by the 
Augusta (Ga.) Board of Underwriters, 
September 21, asking fire companies to 
discontinue the practice of holding up 
loss drafts over $500. The board de- 
clared that the emergency which brought 
this about has passed and that the stock 
company agents are not on a par with 
the mutual agents who pay their loss 
drafts immediately. 


HE Loyalty writer must have 
had his tongue in his cheek 
when he charged the mutuals with 
not being members of stock rating 
and inspection bureaus. For on the 
contrary in most jurisdictions the 
mutuals are members and pay their 
full share of the expense involved. 
Where circumstances require there 
are mutual rating and fire preven- 
tion activities in specialized fields 
which have proved their worth to 
policyholders who reap the benefit in 
lower insurance costs. Mutual sug- 
gestions in reducing hazards have 
frequently resulted in clipping off 
more than fifty percent of the rate 
on risks that had been carried for 
years by stock companies without 
any effort to check the rates. Isn’t 
it pertinent to ask what incentive has 
a stock agent or stock company, in- 
terested in boosting premium volume, 
to reduce rates more than may be 
absolutely necessary to serve as a 
gesture to distract attention from 
competition ? 
Loyalty puts the soft pedal on a 
very significant fact when it re- 
marks: 
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“A few local agents have changed from 
stock to mutual companies.” 


The whole truth is that stock 
agents, seeing the inevitable trend, 
have applied by hundreds to mutual 
companies for agencies. In one re- 
spect Loyalty is right. By no, means 
all such applicants have changed to 
mutual, but the reason is in the na- 
ture of the mutual business. Because 
the mutual plan naturally considers 
the interest of the policyholder first, 
no mere “commission grabber” can 
make a good mutual agent. He 
simply does not understand the 
mutual logic or procedure. But in 
case a stock agent of the higher type 
becomes satisfied that he can give bet- 
ter insurance to his clients through 
writing their policies in mutuals, no 
one is disposed to hold his past mis- 
takes against him. 

eee 


Serpe the final paragraph of 
Loyalty’s article and wonder 
again where the poor policyholder 
comes in! 

“In selling mutual insurance an agent 
is only living from hand-to-mouth: he is 
not building a business with any permanent 
asset value or that can be left to his loved 
ones when he passes on!” 


There it is; the stock agent idea in 
a nut shell. Gather a list of clients 
and charge them all the traffic will 
bear during an agent’s lifetime, and 
then constructively sell them down 
the river to provide perpetual com- 
missions for coming generations. 
Will the public stand for this at- 
titude? Does the policyholder relish 
being regarded as a mere “expiration 
date” on the books of a stock agent’ 
Something to be owned and pos- 
sibly passed along to the highest bid- 
der? Is this the basis on which in- 
surance companies should be selected, 
either by the agent or the public? 

Here, too, the laugh is on Loyalty. 
For there is much more possibility 
of building up good will by the 
mutual route, with its service and 
economy, since the emphasis is on 
the policyholder’s rights and_ privi- 
leges rather than on so much per 
policy written. 

Loyalty! Loyalty to what? To 
the best interests of the insuring pub- 
lic? What does the Loyalty article 
sound like? 
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Stock Agents Hold Annual 


Convention 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF IN- 
SURANCE AGENTS HELD ITS ANNUAL 
meeting in Rochester, New York 
during the week of September 23rd, 
with the principal sessions on 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. 
At the closing session Kenneth H. 
Bair of Greensburg, Pennsylvania, 
who during the year served as chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, 
was chosen President. W. Owen 
Wilson of Richmond, Virginia was 
advanced to the Chairmanship of the 
Executive Committee and is there- 
fore in line for the presidency next 
year. 

A number of general sessions were 
held, at which various problems of 
interest to the agents were discussed. 
Many well known insurance men 
took part in the program. Speeches 
were made by Louis H. Pink, the 
New York Superintendent of In- 
surance, J. A. Marshall, the Insurance 
Superintendent of the District of 
Columbia, and George S. Van 
Schaick, former New York Insurance 
superintendent. Harper Sibley, the 
president of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce who resides in 
Rochester, made an address at a ban- 
quet held Tuesday night. 

The address by Superintendent 
Pink was of particular interest since 
he announced that the New York In- 
surance Department was commencing 
work on a revision of the New York 
insurance laws for the purpose of 
clarifying and simplifying the present 
statutes. He pointed out the necessity 
for an effort of this kind at regular 
intervals and revealed that the work 
would be under the supervision of 
Professor Patterson of Columbia 
University. 

Superintendent Marshall was pri 
marily concerned with the legislation 
sponsored by the National Associa 
tion at the last session of Congress to 
bar the mails to unauthorized insurers. 
As the spokesman for the agents dur- 
ing this fight, Mr. Marshall expressed 
dissatisfaction with the position taken 
by many of the other supervisory 
officials, particularly being displeased 
that the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners at its Seattle 
meeting went on record against such 
legislation. 

A number of subjects occupied the 
attention of the agents during their 
executive session. As always, they 
were chiefly concerned with the op 
erations of the Interstate Under 
writers Board and the branch office 
production system used by some of 
the stock companies. The situation 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Mutual Agents Association Convention 


HE National Association of 
Mutual Insurance Agents, 
which held its annual meeting 

in Philadelphia on September 18th, 
re-elected its old officers and the list 
reads as formerly: FE. W. Thomp- 
son, St. Louis, president; five vice 
presidents were named instead of the 
original three, as follows: C. C. Jen- 
nings, Baltimore; F. FE. Reuning, 
Bristol, Va.; J. E. Minor, Charlotte 
ville, Va.; Bryson Thompson, New 
Haven, Conn.; C. B. Jenkins, Jr., 
Charleston, S. C. The treasurer is 
J. T. Birk, Alexander, Va.: and the 
Secretary FE. I. Oakes, Washington, 
D. C. The 1936 Convention will be 
in Cincinnati. 

The featured speaker at the ban- 
quent was the new Commissioner of 
Pennsylvania, Honorable O. B. Hunt. 
In a well-rounded address he advo- 
cated the appointment of commis- 
sioners with the highest possible 
qualifications, the elimination of rate- 
cutting and the establishment of a 
casualty rating bureau. 

At the first session of the conven- 
tion J. J. Fitzgerald, Secretary of 
the Grain Dealers National Mutual 
Fire of Indianapolis, reviewed the 
rise of mutual insurance in this coun- 
try, told how the mutuals had solved 
many problems for the policyholder 
not only in the way of redycing cost 
of insurance, but in providing service 
which resulted in greatly reducing 
hazards. 


Significant paragraphs from Mr. 
l‘itzgerald’s speech follow: 

“It has been well said that most frontier 
towns were built first by the pioneers and 
rebuilt by the insurance companies. And 
yet with all the recklessness of the pi- 
oneers, there were those who viewed life 
in a conservative way and settled down to 
make a home for themselves, and to build 
a community. A church and a_ school 
always accompanied the home; a mutual 
insurance society followed naturally. In 
fact, it has always been among such ele- 
ments of society that mutual insurance has 
experienced its best growth.” 





“So, why mutual insurance. 

“Because it is a cooperative undertak 
ing and we are entering an era of 
operation. 

‘Because it places Service above Profits. 


co- 


“Because it is economically sound and 
stable. 

“Because it has an unbroken record of 
success. 

“Because it attempts to conserve the 
resources of the nation. 

“Because it has never exploited the 


public. 
“Because it is American to the core and 
gives free play to the American spirit. 
“Because it rewards the individual for 
his own labors and is, therefore, a society 
of real individualists.” 


“Insurance in any form is mutual, be- 
cause premiums of the policyholders must 
in the end pay all losses and expenses and 
provide adequate reserves; but the prin- 
ciple underlying purely mutual insurance 
and differentiating it from other forms is 
that which works to reduce insurance cost 
by reducing the Economy of ad- 
ministration is one of its distinctive marks; 
but prevention of loss, through selection, 
inspection, education and cooperation, is 
the foundation on which the whole mutual 
structure is erected.” 


if SSCs, 


CCEPTANCE by banks and life 
A insurance companies of mutual 
policies was the theme of H. J. Pel 
string, Secretary, Pennsylvania Lum 
bermen’s Mutual lire. He said that 
it is becoming better and better recog 
nized that mutuals are meeting and 
even surpassing the requirements of 
financial institutions for safety in the 
covering of mortgaged property. 
Some of the stipulations in this re 
spect were stated to be the necessity 
of having total admitted assets equal 
to five times total claims for five 
vears before the date of the policy: a 
continuous existence for fifteen years 
before the date of the policy: and 
having made no assessments in that 
length of time. Continuing, he said 
that banks have a way of wanting to 
scrutinize reinsurance agreements in 
policies of major dimensions and the 
mutuals have stood up under this 
test. Further, to make the bankers 
feel safe, policies have a clause stat 
ing that the mortgagee is not liable 
for assessment and indeed if one 
wanted insurance against assessments 
several companies stood ready to in- 
sure against this remote contingency. 

C. C. Jennings of Baltimore spoke 
enthusiastically in a similar vein and 
painted a bright picture for the 
mutual future. 

An interesting item of this talk was 
the reading of a bulletin from the Tn- 
surance Committee of the Mutual 
Savings Banks Association advising 
the membership that the committee 
would not take any action on mutual 
insurance but suggested that this was 
a question for consideration by the 
individual banks. 


OME of the essentials of selling 
S were explained in a pleasing talk 
by Dudley Kincade of St. Louis. His 
address was filled with practical ideas, 
his advice being to break away from 
the stereotyped canvass and get new 
stuff based on the idea of pleasing 
the customer not only in the approach 
but in the policy that was sold. 
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J. T. Haviland, vice president of 
the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty, 
followed the more recent growth of 
mutual insurance and told of the suc- 
cesses of the past two decades. The 
General Manager of the American 
Mutual Alliance went into the matter 
of the nonassessable policy, giving the 
decisions of the courts upholding the 
right of the mutuals to enter into 
such agreements and demonstrating 
that the nonassessable plan could not 
be successfully attacked from a legal 
standpoint. 

Underwriting experiences were dis- 
cussed by S. F. Coffin of the Lumber- 
men’s Mutual of Mansfield and the 
difficult art of prospecting for clients 
was handled interestingly by C. V. 
Hyson of Washington, D. C. 

On the automobile side, R. T. 
Dunn, Vice President of the I.umber- 
men’s Mutual Casualty, talked about 
automobile claims and told some very 
illuminating instances of how losses 
with difficult complications were set- 
tled. 

Ralph Stetler, Claims Chief for the 
Central Manufacturers’ Mutual, took 
up fire from the company 
standpoint and discussed what should 
be the attitude of the adjuster for 
the benefit of all concerned. 


losses 


HE cutting down of automobile 

thievery by the installation of 
certain devices and the aid of the 
police was told about by R. J. Chal- 
mers, Chief Underwriter of the 
Pennsylvania Tumbermen’s Mutual 
Fire, in a well-considered talk. Be 
side the formal program there were 
many entertainment features and din 
ners of various groups. Enough 
time was taken off from the delibera 
tions for a golf tournament, the hero 
of the occasion being J. R. Chappell, 
Jr. of Richmond, Virginia, who not 
only took the Alfred M. Best Cup for 
Tow Gross, but. also the Thompson- 
Kincade, O’Connor & Powers trophy 
for Tow Net, as well as the prize for 
the most pars. 

Few conventions in any insurance 
field have evidenced more enthusiasm 
than this one of the mutual agents. A 
spirit of optimism was definitely 
noticeable engendered by _ reports 
from everywhere that the mutual 
business is going ahead in both the 
fire and casualty fields by leaps and 
bounds 


Listen to the Mocking Bird 


Wire (at bathroom door)—‘“Dinner’s 
on the table, John. Hurry and finish your 
hath.” 

Huspanp-—“Coming, dear! Just one 
more stanza and I’m. through.”—-RBoston 


Transcript. 
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Notes About the Insurance 
World 


(Continued from Page 9) 


Industrial Accident 
Commissioners Meet 


at Asheville 


ONE OF THE INTERESTING MEETINGS 
OF THE YEAR WAS HELD AT ASHE- 
ville, North Carolina, on September 
30th to October 3rd, when the Inter- 
national Association of Industrial 
\ccident Boards and Commissions 
had its annual meeting. Two na- 
tionally known speakers were on the 
program for the opening day, Madam 
Secretary Perkins, Secretary of [a- 
bor, and Dr. Frank Graham, Presi- 
dent of the University of North 
Carolina, who is Chairman of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s Advisory Council on 
Economic Security. Joseph A. 
>arks, Massachusetts Industrial 
Commissioner, gave a response to the 
address of welcome, by J. C. B. 
Ehringhaus, Governor of North 
Carolina. 

Workmen’s Compensation — prob- 
lems featured the session on October 
first, the speakers including Thomas 
N. Bartlett, Maryland Casualty; 
Voyta Wrabtz, Wisconsin Industrial 
Commissioner; Dr. Henry H. Kes- 
sler, Director of the New Jersey Re- 
habilitation Clinic; and Dr. FE. H. 
Gehrmann, the DuPont Medical Di- 
rector, who spoke about lead poison- 
ing. A symposium on occupational 
diseases was held October second 
with Dr. W. J. McConnell, assistant 
medical director of Metropolitan Life, 
as Chairman. 


Also on the second the meeting was 
held jointly with the International 
\ssociation of Government Labor 
Officials and Sidney W. Wilcox of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. C. F. 
Tomlinson of High Point, North 
Carolina, and William E. Broening, 
Maryland Industrial Chairman, were 
speakers. 

ee @« ® 


Modify Supplement Contract 


THE SIMPLIFIED FORM OF THE SUP- 
PLEMENTAL CONTRACT HAS JUST BEEN 
made effective in Wisconsin. It al- 
lows the use of the combined cover- 
age form only and provisions for 
writing separate coverages have been 
eliminated. The rules governing the 
writing of smoke damage insurance 
are reinstated to provide for those 
risks on which smoke damage cover 
age only is desired. 

This simplification greatly reduces 
the rate set-up for the supplemental 
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contract. The former individual rate 
for coverages 1, 2 and 3 may now be 
disregarded and there are only four 
rates to be taken into consideration. 
When the fire policy contains an 80 
per cent or higher coinsurance clause 
the rate is 3.3 cents for fire proof 
construction and 8.9 cents for or- 
dinary construction. Where the fire 
policy contains less than the 80 per 
cent coinsurance clause the rate is 
18 cents for fireproof construction 
and 26 cents for ordinary construc- 
tion. 
* e® 63 


Release Data on Connecticut 
Casualty Companies 


\ REVIEW OF THE CASUALTY IN- 
SUR\NCE BUSINESS FOR 1934, ISSUED 
by Insurance Commissioner John B. 
Blackall of Connecticut, gives some 
interesting data on the operations of 
the casualty companies of that state. 

The premium income of the Con- 
necticut companies’ countrywide 
business in 1934 was $139,470,422, 
while their net losses or claims 
amounted to $62,842,234, as com- 
pared with a premium income of 
$125,955,498, and net losses paid 
totalling $62.631,896 in 1933. 

Premiums earned in 1934 by all 
licensed companies amounted — to 
$614,731 694 as compared with $574,- 
652,014 in 1933. Tosses incurred in 
1934 amounted to $318,915.678, as 
compared with $301,276,491 in 1933. 
The ratio of losses incurred to 
premiums earned in 1934 was 
51.88%, the lowest during the past 
five years. 

Total admitted assets of the 86 
casualty companies and 14 casualty 
departments of life companies in- 
creased during 1934 from $968,- 
905,520 to $1,004,402,895. 

The Connecticut companies wrote 
22.36% of all casualty business in the 
country and 38.35% of the casualty 
business written in Connecticut in 
1934. 
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Safety Congress in Louisville 


October 14th to 18th 


MORE THAN 7,000 DELEGATES FROM 
\LL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
and several foreign countries are ex- 
pected at the sessions of the Twenty- 
fourth Annual Safety Congress and 
Exposition to be held in Louisville. 

Street and highway safety will 


have a major part of the attention of 
the gathering, but accident prevention 
in every sort of industrial plant, as 
well as in the home, in schools and, 
in fact, all activities of life, is to be 
stressed in a comprehensive way. 


Since the attendance is to be so large 
there cannot be many general ses- 
sions, but group programs will be 
provided for such industries as ce- 
ment, chemical, construction, mining, 
marine, meat packing, petroleum, 
public utilities quarry, refrigeration, 
rubber, textile, wood products, auto- 
motive and machine shops, transit, 
and many others. Also there will be 
discussions of the subjects of indus- 
trial health, industrial nursing, occu- 
pational diseases and _ first-aid, to- 
gether with a larger display than ever 
of equipment devised for safeguard- 
ing hazardous operations. 

Featured speakers will be John FE. 
long, President of the National 
Safety Council; William S. Knudsen, 
Vice President of General Motors: 
Governor Harold G. Hoffman of 
New Jersey; Dr. Miller McClintock 
of Harvard; Colonel H. Norman 
Schwartzkopf of the New Jersey 
State Police ; Colonel Harold lowler, 
lirst Deputy Commissioner of Police, 
New York. 

The insurance fraternity will be 
largely in attendance, gathering in- 
formation from the many sessions 
which will have a direct bearing on 
casualty coverage. 


Plan to Improve Rural 
Fire Fighting 


THE ENGINEERS OF THE UNITED 
STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
have recommended standardization of 
farm protective methods to enable 
volunteer fire departments to give 
prompt service in case of fire. Last 
vear the fire loss on farms and in 
rural communities totalled $225,000- 
000 and 3,500 persons lost their lives 
through farm fires. The program for 
standardizing farm fire protection 
follows: 

1. Organization, equipment, training and 
maintenance of a rural fire department in 
every community ; 

2. Arrangement for suitable fire alarm 
systems to assure prompt fire department 
service 

3. Provision of adequate water storage 
facilities on farms and near rural public 
buildings for fire fighting purposes 

4. Installation, maintenance, and correct 
use of fire extinguishers and fire appliances 
in farm and rural buildings ‘ ; 

5. Provision for runways for farm fire 
department pumpers to available streams 
and ponds to prevent slippage and to as- 
sure prompt service 

()rganization of rural volunteer fire 
departments is spreading rapidly, ac- 
cording to Doctor David J. Price, in 
charge of the chemical engineering 
division of the Department. Farm 
buildings within a radius of ten to 
twelve miles of rural fire departments 
are afforded protection. 








Georgia Supreme Court 


Says "No" To Atlanta 
Agents 


(Continued from Page 20) 


vides penalties for violations of the same 
as follows: 

(a) For the first offense, suspension 
for a period of not less than three months 
or a fine of not more than $100 or both. 

(b) For the second offense, suspension 
for a period of not less than six months 
or a fine of not less than $250 or both. 

(c) For the third offense, expulsion. 

(d) Failure to pay fine within thirty 
(30) days from date of written demand 
by the secretary may result in expulsion 
of the member at any regular meeting by 
a majority vote of those present. 


INDINGS on By-laws. 1. The court 
finds that at the time of the filing of 


this suit the foregoing by-laws were in 
force, and the association was operating 
under the same and held its members 


bound to respect and abide by the same. 

2. The court finds and holds that the 
provisions of said by-laws with regard to 
eligibilitly to membership in the associa- 
tion were permissible under the law, and 
were not objectionable for any reason 
urged against them in plaintiff's petition 
as amended. 

The association had the right to place 
limitations upon qualifications for mem- 
bership, to define qualifications for mem- 
bership, and to deny membership to those 
who did not measure up to prescribed 
qualifications of membership, as set forth 
in its by-laws. 

3. The court finds and holds that the 
limitations upon members of the associa- 
tion as made by the by-laws with reference 
to business transactions with non-members 
constituted an illegal combination on the 
part of members in the nature of a boy- 
cott against non-members, and in this 
respect were in restraint of trade under 
the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
Georgia in the following cases: Brown 
& Allen v. Jacobs Pharmacy Co., 115 Ga. 
429; Employing Printers Club v. Blosser 
Company, 122 Ga. 509; Blackmon v. Gulf 
Life Insurance Co., 175 S. E. 798, and 
cases therein cited. 

Whatever may be the rule in some other 
>; wove jurisdictions, the Supreme Court of 
Georgia, seems to be committed to the 
rule that an organization which binds its 
members to refuse to have business deal- 
ings with another or others not members 
of the association is an illegal combination 
in restraint of trade, and in the nature of 
a boycott; and that such organization and 
its members may be enjoined from en- 
forcing such a rule, directly or indirectly. 

Right of Plaintiff to Prosecute Case. 
The defendants insist that the plaintiff has 
not a legal right to prosecute the case for 
two reasons: (1) Because he has not 
the requisite interest in the cause of action 
to sustain his suit. (2) Because the 
plaintiff comes into court with unclean 
hands, because of which the court should 
refuse him equitable relief. The court 
will deal with these two questions sepa- 
rately. 

1. Prior to the filing of the suit the 
plaintiff had held agencies for several 
companies. He permitted the business of 
those companies to be written through an- 
other agency in which he was a _ stock- 
holder. That relation was between him 
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and the corporation. His rights under 
his contracts with those companies were, 
so far as the defendants are concerned, 
as between himself and the companies. 

The by-laws of the association, if en- 
forced, would affect the plaintiff's right 
to acquire agencies for still other com- 
panics, requiring them to choose between 
the friendly support and co-operation of 
the association and its members’ on 
the one hand, and of the plaintiff on the 
other. Therefore, the court finds and holds 
that the plaintiff has such interest in the 
subject-matter of his suit as to justify him 
in filing and prosecuting the same to an 
adjudication. 

The court finds and holds that the 
plaintiff, not being a member of the asso- 
ciation, and being legally excluded from 
membership therein, was not entitled to 
the benetit of information which the asso- 
ciation and its members had obtained with 
mucii expense to them; and that he was 
not justified in seeking to obtain this in- 
formation through others who may have 
placed themselves in a position with the 
association to receive the same. Having 
done this, the plaintiff is not in a favor- 
able position before the court with respect 
to the information thus improperly ac- 
quired. 

However, the suit is not with respect 
to the information referred to. It is di- 
rected against an alleged illegal combina- 
tion on the part of the association and 
its members to injure the plaintiff and 
all other persons similarly situated. There- 
fore, the court finds and holds that the 
plaintiff should not be deprived of the 
right to prosecute this suit based upon 
the alleged illegal combination, boycott, 
and restraint of trade because he, himself, 
has been guilty of improperly obtaining 
information which the association had ac- 
quired at much expense to itself and its 
members. 


ANCELLATION of Agencies. The 

court finds that the plaintiff had held 
agencies with Hurt & Quinn, and with 
j. F. Lewis & Co, for a number 
of years, and his relations to those parties 
were acceptable and satisfactory to them. 
The court finds that each of those two 
persons chose to cancel their agencies after 
the association and its members had 
adopted the by-laws herein referred to 
with reference to business dealings with 
non-members of the association; and the 
court finds and holds, what to it seems 
to be the only reasonable conclusion, that 
the cancellations of the agencies referred 
to would not have been made had it not 
been for the objectionable by-laws re- 
ferred to. Those two persons were forced 
to choose between the friendly association 
and co-operation of the association and 
its members on the one hand and the 
plaintiff on the other, who did not en- 
joy the co-operation of the association 
and its members, and who would not do 
so under the provisions of the by-laws re- 
ferred to. 

Nominal Damages. In view of the find- 
ings of the court as hereinbefore made, 
the court is of the opinion that the auditor 
was justified in finding in favor of the 
plaintiff and against the defendants, the 
sum of $6.00 as nominal damages; and 
the court so finds in the case both upon 
and independently of the findings of the 
auditor. 

Agreement of Counsel. The agreement 
of counsel in the case presents a unique 
situation as tu exceptions to the auditor’s 
report. It gives the court the right to 
pass upon all issues in the case inde- 
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pendently of the auditor’s findings, and to 
deal with the exceptions to the findings of 
the auditor, also. In view of his agree- 
ment the court is of the opinion that the 
same technical manner in passing upon 
exceptions to an auditor’s report is not 
required but for this agreement of counsel. 

Wherefore, the court holds as follows 
with respect to the motion to recommit 
and the exceptions of law and of fact 
to the auditor’s report and findings, to-wit: 

1. The motion to recommit is denied. 


Z. Each and all of the exceptions of 


fact are over-ruled, except as they may be 
modied by the findings of the court as 
herein made. 

3. Each and all of the exceptions of 
law are over-ruled, except as they may be 
modified by the findings of law as herein 
made. 

The decision of the court will be based 
upon the express findings of fact as made 
by the court in this order. 

Wherefore, it is ordered and adjudged 
by the court as follows: 

1. That the plaintiff have and recover 
of the defendants the sum of $6.00 as 
nominal damages. 

2. That the defendants, their agents, 
officials, employees and representatives be 
permanently enjoined from interfering 
with plaintiff's business and from prevent- 
ing or attempting to prevent him from ob- 
taining the right to continue his business 
and to represent such insurance companies 
as may see fit to entrust him with their 
business. 

3. That the by-laws of the association 
with reference to business relations on the 
part of its members with non-members 
and with those who business with non- 
members of the association constitute an 
illegal agreement and combination on the 
part of the defendants in restraint of 
trade, and as a boycott against the plain- 
tiff; and that each and all of the de- 
fendants, their officers, agents, employees 
and representatives be and they are here- 
by permanently enjoined from continuing 
said objectionable by-laws as by-laws of 
the association, and from enforcing or 
attempting to enforce the provisions of 
the same, or like provisions, either directly 
or indirectly. 

4. That the defendants be and they are 
hereby enjoined permanently from pre- 
venting or attempting to prevent any per- 
son, firm, corporation or agent thereof 
from doing business with the plaintiff, or 
those who do business with those who 
have business relations with plaintiff. 

5. That the defendants and each of 
them be and they are hereby enjoined 
from boycotting or threatening to boycott 
or withhold customers and patrons from 
persons doing business with the plaintiff, 
or who propose to do so and from in- 
timidating or coercing or attempting to 
intimidate or coerce in any manner di- 
rectly or indirectly any insurance company, 
officer or agent thereof, whether general 
or special, from doing business with plain- 
tiff or those who do business with the 
plaintiff, or those who have business re- 
lations with those who do business with 
the plaintiff. 

6. That the defendants, and each of 
of them be and they are hereby enjoined 
from circulating or distributing among 
themselves or others the provisions of the 
by-laws herein referred to, or like matter, 
and from doing anything that would inter- 
fere with or tend to interfere with 


plaintiff's business by boycott, publication, 
joint-action or other restraint. 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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Atlanta Agents 


(Continued From Previous Page) 


HE case was referred to the auditor 

because of the prayer for damages 
to the plaintiff's business, which would re- 
quire an investigation as to the income 
of the plaintiff trom the various sources 
referred to. However, within a few days 
after the order of reference the plaintiff 
struck from his petition all prayers for 
damages except nominal damages, thus re- 
lieving the court of the detailed investi- 
gation of plaintiff's business which other- 
wise would have been necessary. The re- 
maining issues might have been passed 
upon by a jury, but neither the plaintiff 
nor the defendants brought to the at- 
tention of the court the change in the 
condition of the case or requested a revo- 
cation of the order referring the case to 
the auditor, which reference had been 
made at the instance of the defendant 
and over the objection of the plaintiff. 
In view of these facts, the court is of the 
opinion that one- fourth (4%) of the audi- 
tor’s fee and the fee for reporting the 
evidence should be taxed against the 
plaintiff and three-fourths (3%) of the au- 
ditor’s fee and of the fee for reporting 
the evidence should be taxed against the 
defendants. 

It is ordered, therefore, that the audi- 
tor’s fee be and the same is hereby fixed 
at the sum of $1,000 taxed and to be paid 
as follows: 

One-fourth (4) thereof by the plaintiff, 
and three-fourths (34) thereof by the de- 
fendants. It is further ordered that the 
fee for reporting the evidence be taxed 
against the parties in the same propor- 
tions, and that all court costs other than 
the auditor's fee and the fee for reporting 
the evidence be taxed against the de- 
fendants jointly and severally; and judg- 
ment is entered accordingly.” 

The bill of exceptions complains of the 
way in which the court below taxed the 
auditor’s fee and the court costs. We find 
no abuse of discretion here. 

Judgment affirmed. All the Justices con- 
cur, 


Women and Fires 


(Continued from Page 18) 


badly injured the grandmother. Hun- 
dreds of women die through experi- 
ments in home dry-cleaning, ignoring 
the fact that they are using a highly 
explosive liquid. Many others lose 
their lives by pouring kerosene into 
a stove containing sufficient heat to 
change the liquid to a gas, which ex- 
plodes. 

\ widespread increase in smoking 
results in thousands of fires in the 
careless use of matches and discarded 
cigarettes. Flammable clothing and 
numerous accessories, some of which 
burn with a flash, constitute an ever- 
present hazard. An_ Indianapolis 
lady recently struck a match on her 
shoe to light a cigarette and in an 
instant her dress was on fire, and in 
spite of heroic efforts on the part 
of those present, she was so badly 
burned that she died in two hours. 
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An Iowa woman poured gasoline 
in her electric washing machine in 
the basement of her home. When 
she turned on the switch a spark 
caused an explosion which killed her 
and wrecked the house. 


IRE accidents to children are 

common also. Two small boys 
climbed into a family automobile 
parked near downtown Detroit  re- 
cently. One of them struck a match 
and ignited the upholstering in the 
car. The other boy jumped out and 
slammed the door, locking it. The 
trapped youngster was cremated 
while the mother looked out of an 
upstairs window, wondering what the 
excitement was all about. Matches 
and bonfire accidents are very com- 
mon among the little folk. 


The significant fact to be remem- 
bered by all women is that most fire 
deaths occur before the fire apparatus 
can arrive on the scene. The only 
possible way to prevent these trag- 
edies is through education, and every 
woman’s organization should have 
fire safety as a definite project some- 
where in its program, not only for 
greater safety in the home, but also 
to make certain that all types of pub- 
lic buildings frequented by women 
and children are properly — safe- 
guarded. 








a? a 
Americans are proud of the in- 
dustrial achievements that have 
made their brawn, courage and 
ingenuity world famous. The 
chief disease which threatens 
that supremacy is tuberculosis. 
It is the greatest cause of death 
between the ages of 15 and 45. 
Help protect American man 
power from this enemy by pur- 
chasing the Christmas Seals that 
fight it all year round. The seals 
you buy today may save your life 
tomorrow. 


BUY 
CHRISTMAS 
SEALS 


The National, State and 
Local Tuberculosis Associa- 
tions of the United Statex« 




















Editorial 


(Continued from Page 6) 


that he hoped the day would come when 
insurance companies and the’ public would 
cease to regard agents’ associations as 
in the same class with labor unions and 
similar organizations which seek only to 
advance their own interests. The funda- 
mental distinction between a labor union 
of the undesirable type and a trade asso- 
ciation, at least in the public mind, is that 
the latter favors research and progress in 
its field, while the former resists anything, 
including progress, which may temporarily 
prove costly to its members. A_ labor 
union business agent is proudest when he 
has compelled employers to hire two men 
to do the work which one can do with 
modern apparatus. 

“It is definitely within the power of the 
National association and its component 
state and local associations to choose the 
class into which their organizations will 
fall. And we feel that at present the best 
step toward the right side would be to 
encourage and as much as possible to re- 
quire their members to use all the weapons 
at their command before they complain 
about competition.” 


Life Frauds 


(Continued from Page 17) 


[fi money grew on trees, they might 
say, ‘Poor tellow, let him get away 
with it.” But it doesn’t. The money 
comes out of their pockets. So they 
investigate you before they sell you 
insurance and again when you die. 

And they know all the schemes by 
heart. Every one of them has been 
tried, over and over again. 


And That Was That 

INTERFERING OLp Lapy.—A_ big man 
like you might be better occupied than in 
cruelly catching little fish! ‘ 

ANGLER.—Perhaps you're right. But if 
this fish had kept his mouth shut he 
wouldn't be here!—Humorist. 

* * * 


Safe! 

KESTAURANT PROPRIETOR (belligerently ). 
—Listen, Mister, when you eat here you 
don’t need to wipe off the plate, see? 

MILp-MANNERED GENTLEMAN.—I _ beg 
your pardon. Force of habit, you know. 
I’m a baseball umpire.—American Boy. 

x * * 


Correct 
Proressor.—What is the most common 
impediment in the speech of American 
people? 
FrESHMAN.—Chewing gum.—Christian 


Zidvocate, 
* * * 


No Secrets From Him 
“Did you hear Erica is marrying her 
X-ray specialist ?” 
“Well, she’s lucky. Nobody else could 
ever see anything in her.”—Washington 


Labor. 
a * + 


Educational Limitations 
“How soon shall I know anything after 
I come out of the anesthetic?” 
“Well, that’s expecting a lot from an 


anesthetic.”—Boys’ Life. 








ILLIAM A. SULLIVAN, In- 
surance Commissioner of the 
State of Washington and president of 
the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, has announced 
the following committees : 
Accident and Health—Brown, Ariz., 
chairman; Gentry, Ark.; Carpenter, Calif. ; 
Hanna, Md.; Johnson, Miss.; Holmes, 


Mont.; Biel, N. M.; Smith, Utah; Car- 
penter, Vt. 

Actuarial Bureau.—LBowen, Ohio, 
chairman; Julian, Ala.; Brown, Ariz.; 


Cochran, Colo.; Bakes, Idaho; McClain, 
Ind.; Mortensen, Wis. 
Assets of Insurance Companies.— 


Palmer, Ill., chairman; Bakes, Idaho; 
Conway, La.; Sullivan, N. H.; Earle, 
Ore.; King, S. C.; Daniel, Tex.; Carpen- 
ter, Vt.; Ham, Wyo. 

Blanks.—Walter A. Robinson, Ohio, 
chairman; Russell B. Hooker, Conn.; C. J. 
McCann, Fla.; R. R. Hoffner, Ill.; Lloyd 
Thompson, Ind.; John Speidel, lowa; B. 
Workenthin, La.; Arthur E. Lines, Mass. ; 
J. E. Reault, Mich.; C. E. Nelson, Mo.; 
Alfred N. Guerton, N. J.; Joseph F. 
Collins, N. Y.; James D. Reeder, N. C.; 
H. O. Stark, Okla.; W. H. Johnston, Pa.; 
Charles E. Coulbourn, Va.; F. T. 
Houghton, Wash. 

Codification of Rulings.—Mortensen, 
Wis., chairman; Gentry, Ark.; Hammond, 
Del.; Bakes, Idaho; Hobbs, Kan.; Cum- 
mings, R. I.; Tobin, Tenn.; Smith, Utah. 

Conservation.—Julian, Ala., chairman; 
Blackall, Conn.; Pink, N. Y.; Bowen, 
Ohio; Waters, Tex. 

Credentials —Hanna, Md., chairman; 
Hammond, Del.; Spencer, Me.; Johnson, 
Miss.: Smrha, Neb.; Schmidt, Nev. 

Definition and Interpretation of Un- 
derwriting Powers.—Pink, N. Y., chair- 
man; Palmer, Ill.; McClain, Ind. 

Examinations.—Read, Okla.,  chair- 
man; Julian, Ala.; Blackall, Conn.; Bakes, 


Idaho; Murphy, lowa; Ketcham, Mich.; 
O’Malley, Mo.; Holmes, Mont.; Gough, 
N. J.; Earle, Ore.; Hunt, Pa.: Tobin, 


Tenn.: Bowles. Va. 

Fidelity and Surety—Gough, N. J., 
chairman; Gentry, Ark.; Blackall, Conn. ; 
Marshall, D. C.; Hobbs, Kan.; Hanna, 
Md.: Pink, N. Y.: King, S. C.; Dawson, 
S. Dak.: Smith, Utah. 

Fire Insurance.—Murphy, Iowa, 
chairman; Julian, Ala.: Carpenter, Calif. ; 
Blackall, Conn.; Reed, Ky.; Ketcham, 
Mich.; O’Malley, Mo.; Pink, N. Y.; Daw- 
son, S. Dak.: Mauk, Tex.; Smith, Utah. 

Fraternal Insurance.—Cochrane, Colo., 
chairman; Julian, Ala.; Murphy, Iowa; 
Smhra, Neb.; Boney, N. C.; Bowen, Ohio; 
King, S. C.: Daniel, Tex.; Va.: 
Sims, W. Va.: Ham, Wyo. 

Laws and Legislation.— Blackall, 
Conn., chairman; Julian, Ala.; Carpenter, 
Calif.; Palmer, Ill: Yetka, Minn.; 
Holmes, Mont.; Pink, N. Y.; Hopton, N. 
Dak.; Tobin, Tenn.; Sims, W. Va. 

Life Committee.—Tobin, Tenn., chair- 
man; Blackall, Conn.; Murphy, Iowa; 
Ketcham, Mich ; Yetka, Minn.; O'Malley, 
Mo.; Gough, N. J.; Bowen, Ohio; Daniel, 
Tex. 

Miscellaneous.— Hunt, 
Gentry, Ark.; 


sowles, 


Pa., 
Cochran, Colo. ; 


chairman; 
Reed, Ky.; 
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Spencer, Me.; Smrha, Neb.; Hopton, N. 


Dak.; King, S. C.; Dawson, S. Dak.; 
Ham, Wyo. 

Publicity and Conservation.—King, 
S. C., chairman: Cochrane, Colo.; Mar- 
shall, D. C.; Harrison, Ga.; Bakes, 
Idaho; Conway, La.; Schmidt, Nev.; 
Cummings, R. I 

Rates of Insurance Companies.— 
O'Malley, Mo., chairman; Julian, Ala.; 
Palmer, Ill.; McClain, Ind.; DeCelles, 
Mass.; Ketcham, Mich.; Yetka, Muinn.; 


Pink, N. Y.: 
Ham, Wyo, 
Rates of Mortality, etc—Hobbs, 
Kan., chairman; Cochrane, Colo.; Yetka, 
Minn. ; Bowen, Ohio; Tobin, Tenn.; Daniel, 
lex.; Sims, W. Va.;: Mortensen, Wis. 
Reserves Other Than Life.—Sullivan, 


Mauk, Tex.; Bowles, Va.; 


N. H., chairman; Julian, Ala.; Bakes, 
Idaho; Palmer, Ill; McClain, — Ind.; 
Murphy, lowa; Reed, Ky.; Ketcham, 
Mich.; Waters, Tex.; Carpenter, Vt.; 


Bowles, Va. 

Social Insurance.—Knott, Fla., chair- 
man; Hammond, Del.; Conway, La.; 
Hanna, Md.; Smhra, Neb.; Sullivan, 
N. H.; Biel, N. Mex.; Earle, Ore.; Tobin, 
Tenn.; Waters, Tex.; Sims, W. Va. 
Standardization of Agents’ Applica- 
tions and Licenses.—Boney, N. C., 
chairman; Julian, Ala.; Carpenter, Calif. ; 
Marshall, D. C.; Holmes, Mont.; Gough, 
N. J.; Bowen, Ohio; Hunt, Pa.; Daniel, 
Tex.; Smith, Utah; Mortensen, Wis. 

Taxation.—Smith, Utah, chairman; 
Rlackall, Conn.; Murphy, lowa; Hobbs, 
Kan.; DeCalles, Mass.; Ketcham, Mich.; 
Johnson, Miss.; O'Malley, Mo.; Holmes, 
Mont.; Earle, Ore. 

Unauthorized Insurance.—Holmes, 
Mont., chairman; Gentry, Ark.; Knott, 
Fla.; Yetka, Minn.; Sullivan, N. H.; Earle, 
Ore.; Dawson, S. Dak.; Tobin, Tenn.; 
Smith, Utah. 

Unfinished Business.- -Harrison, Ga.; 
chairman; Cochrane, Colo.; Hopton, N. 
Dak.; Cummings, R. I.; Dawson, S. Dak.; 
Sims, W. Va. 

Valuation of Securities —Pink, N. Y., 
chairman; Gentry, Ark.; Carpenter, Calif.; 
Blackall, Conn.; Palmer, Ill.;  MeClain, 
Ind.; Gough, N. J.; Boney, N. C.; Earle, 
Ore.; Hunt, Pa.:; Smith, Utah. 

Workmen’s Compensation.— McClain, 
Ind., chairman; Julian, Ala.; Carpenter, 
Calif.; DeCelles, Mass.; Yetka, Minn.: 
O’Malley, Mo.; Gough, N. J.; Pink, N. Y.; 
Read, Okla.; Hunt, Pa.; Dawson, S. Dak.; 
Tobin, Tenn.; Mortensen, Wis. 

Subcommittee.—Workmen’s Compen- 
sation.—Pink, N. Y., chairman; McClain. 
Ind.; DeCelles, Mass.; Yetka, Minn.; 
Gough, N. J. 

SPECIAL COMMITTEES 

Interstate Liquidation and Reorgan- 
ization.— Pink, N. Y., chairman; Blackall, 
Conn.; Palmer, Ill; McClain, Ind.: 
Holmes, Mont.; Hunt, Pa. 

Convention Dates and Meeting Place. 


Palmer, Ill, chairman; Farle, Ore.; 
Daniel, Tex. 
Company Ratings.—McClain, Ind., 


chairman; Yetka, Minn.; Johnson, Miss. ; 
O'Malley, Mo.; Gough, N. J.; Cummings, 
R. I.; Daniel, Tex. 

Misallocated Premiums.—Tobin, 
Tenn., chairman; Carpenter,  Calif.; 
Holmes, Mont.; Pink, N. Y.; Boney, N. C. 
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Mutual Engineers Convene 
(Continued from Page 7) 


Following a general business meet- 
ing of the Mutual Fire Insurance 
engineers Association, featured by an 
address by E. E. Hotchin, Michigan 
Millers Mutual of Lansing, President 
of the organization, the following pro- 
gram will get under way. 

MONDAY—OCTOBER 28 
MORNING PROGRAM 

Hand Fire Extinguishers—Their main- 
tenance and use. 

The Purpose of an Insurance Inspection. 

(Ist ) From a Selling Standpoint. 

(2nd) From an Underwriting Stand- 
point. 

Ventilating & Air Conditioning Systems. 

Fire Hazards & Safeguards Needed. 
Noon—Luncheon 

AFTERNOON PROGRAM 

Inspection of an Automatic Sprinkler 
Installation, 

Desirable Features of 
Tornado Risk. 

Breweries—Their Hazards & Suggested 
Protection. 

Open Discussions 
Meeting. 

TUESDAY—OCTOBER 29 
MORNING PROGRAM 

Motion Picture Film—As_ Used in 
Homes, Churches and Small Halls. 

Thermostatically Operated Sprinkler 
Equipments. 

Department Stores 


Inspection of 


and Short Business 


Their Fire Hazards. 


Open Discussion and Short Business 
Meeting. 
Noon—Luncheon 


AFTERNOON PROGRAM 

Value of Supervised Service by Central 
Stations of Sprinkler Systems. 

Appraisals, Service, Ete. 

Reports of Committee. 

(a) Introduction of New Members. 

(b) Introduction of Guests. 

Final Business Meeting and Election of 
Officers. 

l‘irst established in 1931, the Asso- 
ciation was organized for the pur 
pose of furthering the perfection of 
insurance and fire prevention en 
gineering. Officers during the year 
1934-35, in addition to Mr. Hotchin, 
were W. FE. Chessman, Improved 
Risk Mutuals of New York City, vice 
president, and C. M. Rowley, Lum 
bermens and Manufacturers Mutuals, 
Inc., of Chicago, secretary-treasurer. 


e 6 e 
New Record For Safety 
CHARLES R. WILDER, VICE PRES- 
IDENT, LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE 


Company of Boston, recently pre 
sented two bronze plaques to the 
Tomlinson Chair Manufacturing 
Company of High Point, N. C., to 
commemorate the achievement of two 
million man hours of operation with- 
out a lost-time accident. The period 
rewarded actually ended last spring. 
At present the company has more 
than 2,200,000 man hours to its 
credit. 


This achievement was made 


pos- 
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sible through the efforts of a safety 
council of 74 men in key points of the 
works. These men have monthly 
meetings at which all suggestions for 
safety are brought up, discussed and 
finally worked out. The safety coun- 
cil, besides educating the older em- 
ployees to safe methods, takes special 
care to point out to new men the 
safety work of the plant, the special 
safety features of the machine they 
are to work, and danger points to be 
avoided. 

C. F. Tomlinson, company treasur- 
er, points out that he is particularly 
proud of this record because the com- 
pany employs more than 500 men and 
they use much high-speed machinery. 


N. Y. Liquor Bonds Reduced 


UNDER A DECISION OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF INSURANCE LOUIS H. 
Pink the premium rates for Liquor 
Bonds will be reduced below those 
proposed by the Towner Rating Bu- 
reau on behalf of surety companies. 

At a recent hearing it was brought 
out that premiums received from 
December 5, 1933 to June 30, 1935 


aggregated $461,701.50 as compared 





Give ’Em a Blanket 
A man was complaining of the lack of 


warmth in the boarding-house in which 
he was staying. 

“In the daytime it is bad enough,” he 
said, “but at night I frequently wake up 
and hear my teeth chattering on the dress- 
ing table.”’—Tit-Bits. 


+ * + 


Back With the Milk 


First Eskimo Wire—“Does your hus- 
hand stay out late during the winter 
nights ?” 

Seconp Eskimo Wire—‘‘Late! Why, 


last night he didn’t get home till half-past 
January.”’—Passing Show (London). 


* + ” 
Long-Felt Want 
“Hello. is this the Better Business 


Bureau ?” 


es. 
“Well, how'd you like to come down and 


make ours a little better?”"—Ohio State 
sun Dial 
* * * 
Ouch! Pass the Lard 


31..—‘“Did your wife have you on the 
carpet for getting in so late last night?” 

Jack—"Well, it may have been the car- 
pet she had me on, but it seemed more 
like a red-hot stove to me!”—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 
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with losses paid and reported totaling 
$207,739.36. While losses for the 
license year ending on September 30, 
1935 may be reported up to February 
1, 1936, claims filed aggregated $255,- 
000 up to September 10, 1935 and 
further claims against bonds of that 
year would be negligible according to 
testimony at the hearing. Loss ex- 
penses total $11,754.36, making the 
aggregate of losses and loss expenses 
$266,754.36 or 57.28 per cent of 
premium income. 


Twin City Mutual Club Hears 
Fire Prevention Expert 


\. P. SPOTTSWOOD, CHIEF OF THE 
FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU OF MIN- 
neapolis, addressed members of the 
Twin City Mutual Club at their reg- 
ular meeting at the Curtis Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Monday, September 30. 

The speaker pointed out that every 
fire in Minneapolis is thoroughly in- 
vestigated as to its cause and the in- 
vestigators also check into the amount 
of insurance carried and the value of 
the property destroyed. In many in- 
stances, he explained, his men have 


Bringing Up Father 

“Of course you entertained during the 
social season?” 

“Well,” answered Mr. Cumrox, “mother 
and the girls didn’t think,smuch of me as 
an entertainer, but I overheard several 
visitors say | was one of the most amusin’ 
people that ever broke in.”—Wash ngton 
Evening Star. 

* * 


Perilous Primrose Path 
“Hard work never killed anybody,” said 
the father. 
“That’s just the trouble, Dad,” returned 
the son. “I want to engage in something 


that has the spice of danger in it.’— 
Christian Register. 
” + + 


Tut Tut! They All Do 
“What is you idea of a clever woman; 
one who can see the point of a joke?” 
“No, a woman who can laugh at a joke 
without seeing the point.”—Boston Tran 
script. 
* * * 


Big Salesman 


British Gutpe (showing places of in- 
terest)—“‘It was in this room that Lord 
Wellington received his first commission!” 

AMERICAN Tourtst (suddenly _ inter- 
ested) —“How much was it?”’—Tit-Bits. 





uncovered evidence showing that a 
very bad moral hazard existed prior 
to the fire because of a small valua- 
tion in the building or contents which 
were very largely over-insured. 

It was stated that 56% of the 
dwelling fires in Minneapolis originate 
in the basements with 26% originat- 
ing on roofs or in attics. Cold 
weather, he said, brings numerous 
chimney and roof fires. He issued a 
warning that home owners can do a 
good job right now by cleaning out 
their chimneys and heating equip- 
ment. 


The 1934 losses in Minneapolis 
were the lowest over a twenty-one 
year period with the 1935 losses for 
the first nine months showing a fur- 
ther decrease. Mr. Spottswood said 
there had been 1,477 fewer alarms for 
the first nine months of 1935 than in 
the same period of 1934. 

Chief Spottswood also told of a 
concentrated campaign among school 
children with home inspection blanks 
being carried on again this year. So 
far this year, as a result of all efforts 
combined, more than 12,000 buildings 
have been carefully inspected with 
7,107 definite hazards being removed. 











ven 
Worth Telling Again 

George Ade tells this story on himself. 
He was sitting with a little girl of eight. 
She looked up from her book of fairy- 
tales and said: 

“Does m-i-r-a-g-e spell marriage, Mr. 
Ade ?” 


“Yes, my child,” was all he found to 


answer.—Wall Street Journal. 
* « « 
Oh, Psquaw! 
TEACHER.—Can anyone in the class tell 


me why an Indian wears feathers in his 
hair ? 
2 7 
3RIGHT 
wigwam. 


Puptt.—Yes’m. To 
—American Boy. 


keep his 


* * * 


“My brothers work as one.” 
“Mine do too. One man could 
work of all four.” 
* * * 


When Words Fail 
“What 


do the 


Son does the word ‘chauffeur’ 
mean ?” 

FaTHER—‘That is the name given to the 
driver of a motor-car.” 

Son (after a moment’s thought )—‘“That 
was not the name you gave to the driver 
of the car that nearly ran over you 


yesterday.”—Wall Street Journal. 














TESTIMONIALS 


The Federal Mutuals do not have to buy testimoni- 
als. Our files contain hundreds of unsolicited letters 
from policyholders who have thanked the Companies 
for prompt and equitable payment of claims. 


The policy of the management of the Federal 
Mutuals is to minimize rather than aggravate a 
property owner’s troubles at the time of a disaster. 
It is such a policy that has built so fine a loss 
paying record for the Federal Mutuals. 


This expediency in the handling of claims together 
with a sound financial structure and substantial 
dividend savings year after year has placed the 
Federal Mutuals in a prominent position in the field 
of property insurance. The management always 
keeps in mind its obligations to the insuring public. 

















FEDERAL HARDWARE & IMPLEMENT MUTUALS 


HARDWARE MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
* HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 7 
MINNESOTA IMPLEMENT MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, OWATONNA, MINNESOTA 
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“L-M-C’s” Contribution 


to the Fight against Depression .. . 


During the long clouded years from 1929 through 
1934. dividend savings returned to Lumbermens 


Mutual Casualty Company policyholders amounted 
to $14,972,516! 


This sum represented actual savings on insurance 
cost at a time when pennies had to be split, budgets 
pared and economies effected in every field. ‘“L-M-C" 
policyholders put these insurance savings into other 
things . . . actually fought depression with them! 


They did so, confident that their protection was still 
safe, that dividends had made no inroads on security 
... for during depression as at all other times, secur- 
ity comes first with the “L-M-C”. 


Few companies can equal “L-M-C’s” safe investment 
record... 75% of all assets in cash, United States 
bonds, local government bonds and premiums less 
than ninety days due. Add to this other readily mar- 
ketable bonds and stocks and the ratio of highly liquid 
ile hn elites a assets is 85%, which more than equals total liabilities. 
scduichiianads totais Such conservatism provides sound foundation for the 
pas oe nigaas ‘L-M-C” slogan — Save with Safety. 








LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
A nome orrice: cutcaco.u.s.1. A 


ORGANIZED ORIGINALLY FOR LUMBERMEN AND NOW ACCEPTING GOOD RISKS IN ALL CLASSES OF BUSINESS 

















